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TO 


SIR  ANTHONY  CARLISLE, 

F.  R.  S, 

SURGEON  TO  THE  KING,  AND  TO  THE  WESTMINSTER 

HOSPITAL. 

Sir, 

For  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
allowing’  me  to  dedicate  the  following  pages  to 
you,  I shall  return  no  fulsome  compliment ; my 
best  thanks  should  be  the  least  acknowledgment 
of  your  politeness,  and,  not  bred  in  the  school  of 
flattery,  nor  addressing  a would-be  somebody, 
with  every  thing  but  a mind  as  an  ornament  to 
his  name,  I shall  offer  no  higher.  Plain  speakings 
is  the  path  upon  which  I set  out,  and  the  merit 
of  my  undertaking*  will  not  be  estimated  by 
rhetorical  elegance,  nor  superlative  metaphor. 
My  object  is  to  do  good,  by  showing  to  the 
world,  that  man-midwifery  is  a beastly,  an 
indelicate,  an  unnecessary,  and  an  injurious 

imposture ; a theme  on  which  you  have  so  boldly 
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and  so  properly  expatiated,  and  for  which  yoa 
have  been  subjected  to  such  invidious  and  con- 
temptible abuse ; and  caring*  alike  for  the  censure 
of  one  man  or  a thousand,  I enter  on  an  expo- 
sition of  its  criminality,  prepared  to  meet  any 
and  every  attack  fairly  given  to  the  truth  of  my 
position ; convinced  that  I am  doing  only  my 
duty  as  a man  and  a father,  in  endeavouring  to 
bring  its  criminalities  before  the  public,  in  order 
to  repress  its  progress,  or  to  exterminate  it  from 
the  practices  of  our  age.  I shall  not  enter 
logically  into  argumentative  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  as  it  requires  neither  logic  nor  reason  to 
support  what  I shall  affirm ; but  confining  myself 
principally  to  what  has  been  written  by  others, 
I shall  adduce  positive  proofs,  first,  that  it  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  injurious  to  society ; that 
it  is  an  imposture,  inasmuch  as  that  it  is  allowed 
only  through  the  unjust  fears  of  women,  and  the 
ignorance  or  supineness  of  husbands ; that  it  is 
demoralizing  to  society,  an  insult  to  virtuous 
women,  and  a fool’s  cap  to  men.  Vulgarism 
’ I shall  cautiously  avoid,  and  content  myself  with 
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such  observations  and  avowed  circumstances  in 
the  practice,  as  will,  if  candidly  received, 
undeceive  the  public  mind,  and  tend  to  re- 
store the  practice  to  well  educated  and  proper 
women. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

I 

Your  obliged  Servant, 

M.  ADAMS. 


June  15th,  1830. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  subject  of  the  following*  pag*es  is  so 
fraught  with  mischief  and  delinquency,  and  so 
little  looked  into  by  the  multitude,  that  without 
some  strenuous  and  general  effort  is  made  to 
check  its  progress,  the  pretensions  to  decency 
and  modesty  must  eventually  be  altogether 
excluded  from  the  female  character;  and  one 
wide  range  of  indelicacy  and  debauchery  will 
mark  our  day  as  the  era  of  contemptible  and 
culpable  indifference.  There  are  not  two  women 
in  a thousand  who  require  the  assistance  of  a 
man  in  labour  at  all,  and  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  not  one  in  ten  thousand  whose  common 
feelings  of  decency  must  not  be  shocked  by  the 
abominable  and  unnecessary  insults  of  a man- 
midwife.  Husbands  and  wives  are  equally 
deceived.  They  both  look  upon  parturition  as 
attended  with  the  utmost  danger.  The  former 
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thinks  his  wife  safe  only  under  the  hands  of  a 
surgeon,  and  from  the  best  of  feelings,  (though  at 
the  same  time  the  most  ridiculous  ones,)  exposes 
her  to  he  does  not  know  what,  without  the  least 
necessity  for  her  being  thus  exposed : and  the 
latter,  alarmed  by  the  idle  stories  of  ridiculous 
old  women,  and  the  cunning  of  medical  men, 
submits  to  the  degradation  and  pollution, — I had 
almost  said,  violation  of  her  person ; and  is  at 
the  same  time  jealous  of  her  character  as  a 
modest  and  virtuous  woman.  Virtue  and  mo- 
desty, alas ! are  incompatible  with  the  practice. 
There  can  neither  be  one  nor  the  other  within 
its  precincts.  The  husband  who  encourages  it 
merits  the  infidelity  of  his  wife ; and  the  woman, 
who,  except  from  necessity,  submits  to  it,  forfeits 
her  claim  upon  the  affection  of  her  husband.  It 
was  an  innovation  of  the  last  century,  till  which 
time  female  midwives  only  were  known : it  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Dr.  Nicholl,  in  the 
year  1749,  who,  with  his  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  physic,  gave  others  on  midwifery,  and  the 
use  of  instruments ; that  have  already  destroyed 
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thousands  of  women  and  children,  and  been  the 
causes  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  diffi- 
culties out  of  every  thousand  that  have  occurred. 
This  gentleman,  seeing  the  field  for  animad- 
version that  he  had  laid  open,  very  shortly  pub- 
lished his  censure  upon  the  practice  being  en- 
trusted to  men,  under  the  title  of  The  petition 
of  the  unborn  babes,”  and  his  declaration  is,  that 
he  never  intended  his  lectures  to  induce  men  to 
practice  the  art  as  a profession,  but  to  form  a 
part  of  the  necessary  education  of  a surgeon  in 
extraordinary  cases  ; and  which,  as  Dr.  Smellie, 
who  has  written  more  largely  on  the  subject  than 
any  other  author,  says,  ‘‘  do  not  happen  once 
in  a thousand.”  In  the  present  day,  the  cha- 
racter of  a midwife,  even,  is  not  known  in  the 
vast  empire  of  China,^  where  there  is  a popu- 
lation of  334,000,000,  nor  in  many  of  the 

* In  Great  Britain  the  population  is  about  1 2,000,000, 
so  that  there  are  nearly  28  human  beings  in  China  to 
every  single  one  in  Britain  ! No  great  proof  of  women 
dying  in  child-birth,  and  children  being  still-born,  where 
there  is  no  man-midwife  in  the  sanctuary  of  labour. 
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eastern  nations;  parturition  being  with  them 
considered,  (and  justly)  an  operation  of  nature, 
in  which  interference  is  injurious ; and  ordinary 
matrons  are  called  in  on  such  occasions.  Till 

s 

about  the  year  1746,  or  1747,  the  idea  of  a man- 
midwife  would  have  paralized  society  with 
horror,  females  being  till  that  time  exclusively 
employed ; ' and  yet  there  were  fewer  women 
die  in  child-birth,  and  fewer  children  still-born, 
and  injured  in  their  birth,  than  in  our  age  of 
r^nement  and  skill and  the  time  will  arrive, 
when  the  practice  will  return  to  its  proper 
channel,  and  the  cruelties  and  indecencies  that 
are  now  resorted  to,  in  the  education  of  young 
surgeons,  and  the  common  practice  of  many 
desperate  adventurers,  whose  names  stand  high 
in  the  profession,  will  be  no  more.  It  may  be 
received  as  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  where 
difficulties  occur,  they  proceed,  not  from  the 
mal-formation  of  the  woman,  or  the  want  of  her 
natural  power  to  bring  her  child  into  the  world; 
but  from  unjustifiable  interference  and  hurry,  and 
such  difficulties  being  subsequently  overcome. 
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although  at  the  hazard  of  the  lives  of  the  woman 
and  her  child,  the  gentleman-accoucheur  in- 
creases his  reputation  as  a skilful  man,  and 
rises,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
two  hundred  per  cent,  instead  of  his  being  pro- 
hibited from  any  further  display  of  his  wonderful 
proficiency.  It  remains  for  me  to  prove,  that 
the  practice  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  injurious 
to  society ; and  I trust,  having  done  so,  one  and 
every  married  man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom 
will  join  in  the  most  effectual  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it;  in  order  to  effect  which,  I shall 
suggest  a measure,  that  under  proper  manage- 
ment, cannot  but  be  attended  with  success ; and 
in  anticipation  of  its  beneficial  iufluence  over 
the  morals  of  another  generation,  feel  an  ample 
reward  for  my  trouble,  in  the  approbation  of  my 
own  conscience. 
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MAN-MIDWIFERY 


EXPOSED. 


CHAP.  I. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MAN-MIDWIFERY  IS  AN 
INJURIOUS  PRACTICE.  MORE  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN  DIE,  THAN  WHEN  FEMALE  MID- 
WIVES ONLY  WERE  EMPLOYED. 

My  assertion  here  will  appear  rather  a bold  one; 
and,  but  from  positive  evidence,  few  of  the 
advocates  for  man-midwifery  would  be  disposed 
to  believe  me  ; but  I enter  on  a demonstration  of 
it  so  well  armed,  and  with  such  incontrovertible 
proof,  that  the  man  who  can  deny  it  must  be  an 
idiot,  or  a knave ; he  must  want  the  discrimi- 
nation of  the  one,  or  possess  the  effrontery  of 
the  other. 

The  professed  object  of  man-midwifery  is  to 
save  the  lives  of  women  and  children ; and  to 
shew  that  this  object  is  not  attained,  I proceed 
to  prove,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  lives  of  many 
women  and  children  are  sacrificed  by  it : this  I 
shall  do  by  official  returns  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  at 
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Paris,  where  female  mid  wives  only  were  em- 
ployed; and  those  of  a London  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, where  the  fulsome  distinctions  of  Physician 
Accoucheur,  Consulting  Surgeon,  anti  Surgeon, 
are  printed  in  superb  type,  to  add  weight  and 
dignity  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Institution. 

Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Officers  for  1829.” 

‘‘In  presenting  the  following  Report  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Governors,  your  Medical 
Officers  beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Governors  to  the  very  small  mortality  which  has 
occurred  upon  the  whole  amount  of  Females  who 
have  received  the  benefit  of  the  Institution. 
The  small  proportion  of  deaths  in  this  Hospital 
during  the  last  year  (which  scarcely  exceeds  one 
in  a hundred),  will  be  appreciated  by  adverting 
to  the  fact,  that  the  calculations  of  insurance 
offices  are  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  case  of  puerperal  women 
may  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  in  sixty. 
The  number  of  patients  who  have  required  me- 
dical and  surgical  assistance  during  the  past 
year  has  been  very  considerable,  and  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  cases  that  have  required  such 
treatment  have  for  the  most  part  been  of  a severe 
description,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  so  small, 
the  Medical  Officers  feel  great  satisfaction  in 


iinding'  that  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
such  success.  Your  Medical  Officers  cannot  con- 
clude this  Report  without  making  their  sincere 
acknowledgments  for  the  assistance  and  zealous 
co-operation  which  they  have  uniformly  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  promote  the  benevolent  objects  of  this 
Establishment,  and  in  so  doing  to  advance  the 
interests  of  science.” 


Women  delivered  from  the  1st  of  January  ) 
to  the  31st  of  December j 

Deaths  of  ditto 4 

“Twin  Cases;  both  Male  Children  . .....  2 

“ Children  ll} 

“ • • { flTmales'  igo  } 

“ Children  died  before  the  Mothers  left  the  ) 
Hospital j ^ 

“ Difficult  cases,  including  those  requiring  | 
the  use  of  Instruments j ^ 

“ Infants  requiring  medical  and  surgical  ) 
treatment j ^ 

***^**'’'^  Physician. 

Physician  Accoucheur. 
Consulting  Surgeon. 

^ ijf  Surgeon.” 

O 


From  the  above  it  appears  plainly  that  four 
women  out  of  377  died,  and  that  18  children 
were  still-born,  but  in  a different  page  the  report 
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states,  that  six  children  were  restored  who 
appeared  still-born,  making  the  loss  of  women 
four,  and  of  children  12 ; and  out  of  the  377,  I 
think  it  more  than  ten  to  one  if  these  four  poor 
women  were  not  the  same  who  are  said  to  have 
required  the  use  of  instruments  ; and  that  if  they  . 
had  been  left  to  the  midwife  (who  I am  told  is  a 
very  clever  woman),  three  out  of  four,  or  perhaps 
all  of  them,  would  have  been  alive  now. 

This  is  the  present  improved  practice  of  mid- 
wifery; about  one  woman  in  ninety  is  to  lose  her 
life,  and  one  child  in  thirty-one  is  to  be  called 
still-born  ! I am  now  about  to  show  you,  that  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  where  neither  Physician 
Accoucheur,  Consulting  Surgeon,  nor  Surgeon 
were  ever  thought  of,  but  poor  fumbling  old 
women,  as  these  fellows  would  call  them,  not 
one  woman  in  500  died,  nor  above  one  child  in 
128  was  still-born. 

“ Report  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu.^' 

“ Women  delivered  from  January  1,  1740,  ) 3^43 
to  January  1,  1742,  five  of  whom  died  f 

“ Children  still-born 29  ” 

To  which  I add,  the  following  quotation  from 
Mrs.  Nihell,page  181.  “ I have  seen  more  than 
two  thousand  women  delivered  under  my  own 
eyes,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  some  of  whose 
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cases  must  readily  be  imag*ined  to  hare  been 
severe  or  preternatural  ones,  yet  all  of  them  were 
delivered  by  our  midwives  and  apprentices, 
without  the  aid  of  a man  practitioner;  nor  an 
instrument  so  much  as  thought  of.  And  in  all 
this  number  I can  safely  aver,  there  were  but 
four  who  died  upon  their  lying-in,  and  those  not 
from  anv  fault  of  the  midwife’s  art ; but  one 
from  the  complication  of  a dropsy ; the  other 
three,  who  were  daughters  to  honest  tradesmen, 
sunk  under  the  shock  of  grief  and  shame,  at  the 
being  deserted  by  the  men  who  had  brought 
them  into  that  condition.  They  died  in  short  of 
their  desire  to  die.  Yet  the  children  all  did 
well.” 

This  is  a fact  that  does  not  require  the  being 
believed  upon  my  word.  The  known  practice 
at  that  Hospital,  and  the  registers  regularly 
kept,  will  attest  the  truth  of  this  computation.” 

I quote  here  two  authorities  that  may  be 
referred  to  as  readily  as  any  other  public  docu- 
ment ; and  if  their  showing  is  not  sufficient  to 


prove  my  argument,  none  can  be  sufficient.  I 
recapitulate. 

Under  the  present  practice,  out  of  377  women, 
four  die,  and  12  children  are  still-born. 

Under  the  original  and  proper  practice,  out 
of  3743  women  (almost  ten  times  the  number), 
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no.  more  than  five  die,  and  25  children  are  still- 
born. And,  according  to  Mrs.  Nihill,  out  of  up- 
wards of  2000  women,  four  only  die ; and  these, 
not  from  child-birth,  but  from  mental  or  bodily 
disease. 

1 shall  offer  no  further  observation— A volume- 
could  say  no  more. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MAN-MIDWIFERY  IS  IN- 
DELICATE, DISGUSTING,  AND  DISGRACEFUL. 

Before  it  can  be  shown  that  the  practice  of 
man-midwifery  is  as  it  is  affirmed  to  be,  how- 
ever indelicate  such  exposure  must  be,  its  inde- 
cencies, disgusts,  and  disgraces  must  be  made 
known  . My  developement  shall  be  by  quota- 
tions from  the  manual  for  male  students,  entitled, 
‘‘  The  London  Practice  of  Midwifery  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  the  a,  b,  c,  laid  down  in  it 
as  a HORN  BOOK,  must  be  well  understood  and 
received ; and  that  its  expositions  as  well  as  its 
trickery,  all  form,  or  are  necessary  to  form,  a 
man  of  business* 

I will  suppose  my  wife  to  be  in  labour,  and 
that  I am  stupid  enough  to  send  for  an 
Apothecary.  He  enters  with  all  apparent  gra- 
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vity ; he  is  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  old 
women ; I am  expected  to  hide  my  head  in  the 
coal-hole,  or  to  creep  up  the  chimney ; and  he  is 
introduced  to  my  wife’s  bed-room  to  play  his 
part.  The  first  act  he  performs,  is  an  act  at 
which  human  nature  recoils.  My  wife  is  to  be 
undressed,  to  be  laid  on  a bed,  and  to  be  at  his 
entire  disposal : he  is  to  examine  her  as  he 
pleases,  and  when  he  pleases,  under  the  pretence 
of  taking*  her  pain  away  ; whereas  he  knows  he 
cannot  do  so,  and  that  at  best  he  can  only 
ascertain  whether  his  attendance  will  be  long 
wanted  or  not.  The  examinations  professed  to 
be  made,  are  thus  represented  in  the  work  above 
alluded  to,  p.  133.  The  hand  is  to  he  introduced 
between  the  thighs,  passing  it  up  to  the  nates,  or 
bottom ; then  inclining  it  forwards,  the  os  externum 
will  he  easily  found.  The  way  then  is,  to  introduce 

the  forefnger  slowly,  having  previously  been  very 
careful  to  pare  the  nail  close,  and  pressing  with 
some  degree  of  firmness  on  one  side  of  the  vagina, 
which  will  give  much  less  pain  than  if  it  is  done 
more  kindly ; as  in  the  latter  case  there  will  be 
much  more  tickling  and  irritation  than  in  the  former : - 
zee  must  endeavour  to  find  the  os  externum  directly, 
and  this  is  essential  f we  would  do  the  operation 
dexterously,  and  not  have  a good  many  hits  before 
we  find  it.  Though  this  may  appear  tedious,  and 
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not  the  readiest  way^  U is  the  best,  and  appears  to 
the  patient  to  he  one  continued  operation^  and  she 
does  not  know  but  that  it  may  all  be  necessary. 
The  best  way  is  ah^aijs  to  examine  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  bedy  with  the  woman  on  her  side^  except 
in  prolapstis  or  procidentia  uteri,  when  she  must  be 
set  on  her  knees,  that  we  may  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  parts  more  correctly.  The  finger  being  once 
passed  up,  z^e  should  never  desist  till  we  are  satisfied 
of  zvhat  zve  zvished  to  know.  A wowmu  is  to  be 
examined  to  knozv  whether  she  is  with  child ; how 
far  she  is  advanced  in  pregnancy ; and  to  know 
whether  she  is  in  labour,  and  zvhat  pari  of  the  child 
is  to  be  horn  first;  and  zohen  once  in  the  habit  of 
examining,  the  finger  grows  very  correct T Now 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  all  this  excessive 
delicacy  and  interference  is  not  affirmed  to  be 
necessary  as  a means  of  relieving  the  woman, 
but  merely  as  a pretence  for  doing  something ; 
and  only  with  a view  of  learning  what  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  time  would 
show  without  such  immaculate  consistency. 

Can  a woman  then  be  thus  played  the  fool 
with,  and  call  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
a modest  and  prudent  woman  ? and  can  her 
husband,  knowing  that  she  has  been  the  sport  of 
such  a disgusting  custom,  sanction  her  in  coun- 
tenancing it  ? or  can  the  elegant  man-midzvfe 
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walk  ill  society  without  hugg-ing*  himself  at  the 
thought  of  the  pretended  modesty  and  bashful- 
ness of  the  one,  and  the  supineness  and  ignorance 
of  the  other  ? But  there  are  other  objections  to 
the  practice  of  midwifery  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  ; objections  that  are  surrounded 
with  dangers,  and  marks  of  cruel  and  unjusti- 
fiable treatment : I mean  the  use  of  instruments, 
resorted  to  on  every  occasion,  where  nature 
requires  patient  attendance,  and  not  intemperate 
controul.^ 

An  author  w^ho  has  written  rather  plainly  upon 
this  subject,  says,  ‘‘  that  such  a practice  as  this 
should  begin  in  France,  be  encouraged  by  the 
ladies,  and  permitted  by  the  men,  does  not  much 
surprise  me ; because  modesty  in  that  country  is 
rather  an  unfashionable  pari  of  high  breeding  and 

^ In  the  Parish  of  Islington,  seven  women  at  one 
time,  were  so  injured  by  the  instruments  of  a des^^erate 
practitioner,  as  to  be  incapable  of  walking  ! ! 

In  the  Students  Manual  of  the  present  day,  already 
quoted,  the  forceps  are  to  be  used  almost  at  pleasure, 
and  women  are  to  be  hurt  and  degraded  at  the  discretion 
of  every  boy  or  lewd  yuan  midwife;  when  at  the  same 
time  it  admits  that  Nature  is  the  grand  operator  ; and 
it  is  universally  known,  that  till  the  practice  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men,  no  such  instruments  of  destruction  and 
danger  were  known. 
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high  life : but  that  an  Englishman,  tenacious  of 
his  own  and  his  wife's  honour should  tamely 
submit  to  a practice  so  unnecessary,  and  big 
with  mischief,  amazes  me  beyond  conception  : 
and  I can  account  for  it  only,  because  a few 
women  of  fashion  as  they  are  called,  have  coun- 
tenanced it,  and  their  pusillanimous  husbands 
have  been  afraid  to  forbid  it.  The  middlinjr 
classes  must  be  in  fashion,  and  ape  the  quality, 
decency  be  kicked  down  stairs,  and  modesty  be 
put  out  of  countenance,  because  my  Lady  Mary 
Modish  hates  a fumbling  old  woman  about  her 
person.” 

That  men-midwifes  may  think  foolishly,  and 
act  wantonly,  is  no  more  than  I can  easily 
conceive ; but  that  a man-midwife  should  write 
and  publish  a serious  book,  giving  directions 
relative  to  a practice  so  contrary  to  reason,  so 
void  of  judgment,  and  so  alarming  to  modesty,* 
is  astonishing  beyond  expression ! 

^ The  signs  of  pregnancy,”  says  Smellie,  p.  185, 

are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  obstructions,  by 
a Touch  in  the  Vagina  ! ! and  sometimes  by  the  Touch 
in  the  Rectum  ” ! ! 

Dr.  Power  recommends  friction  upon  the  parts 
where  the  pain  is  most  severe.  The  doctor  is  to  rub  a 
woman’s  belly  and  her  back,  or  forsooth  the  inside  of 
her  thighs,  till  his  arms  ache!  Nice  employment  this 
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' Dr.  Smellie,  in  his  Treatise  on  Midwifery, 
p.  92,  speaking*  of  the  parts  of  generation  in 

women,  says,  “ that  they  are  formed  for 

and  for  the  finger  in 

touching  into  the  vagina.  By  this  shrewd  obser- 
vation on  the  Wisdom  of  Providence,  the  modest 
doctor^  in  his  first  chapter,  shows  plainly,  that 
touching  is  an  essential  part  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery ; and  that  in  his  opinion,  those  parts 
were  formed  by  nature  for  the  direction  of  the 
doctor’s  finger  in  touching  : the  manner  of  doing 
which  he  explains  thus,  p.  180,  an  improvement  on 
the  former  explanation*  This  is  decency  itself ! 

Touching, says  this  delicate  writer,  is  per-- 
formed  hy  introducing  the  fore-finger  lubricated 
with  pomatum,  into  the  vagina,  and  sometimes  into 
the  rectum,  to  discover  the  stretching  of  the  fundus* 
By  some  we  are  advised  to  touch  with  the  middle 
finger  as  being  the  longest;  and  by  others,  to 
employ  both  that  and  the  first ; but  the  middle  is 
too  much  encumbered  by  that  on  each  side,  to  answer 
the  purpose  fully ; and  when  two  are  introduced 
together,  the  patient  never  fails  to  complain*^ 

for  a young  man  full  of  energy,  with  lust  at  his  elbow, 
and  a beautiful  young  woman  for  his  tickling  post ! ! ! 
Men  are  but  mortal  whether  doctors  or  divined,  aiid 
such  familiarities  must  require  more  than  human  for- 
bearance to  exclude  criminality. 
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Now  OBSERVE  WHAT  ALL  THIS  IS  FOR, 
ACCORDING  TO  THIS  GREAT  BrUTE.  “ The 
design  of  touching,”  he  continues,  is  to  be 
informed,  whether  the  woman  is  or  is  not  wdth 
child ; to  know  how  far  she  is  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy ; or  if  she  is  in  danger  of  mis- 
carriage; and  in  time  of  labour,  to  distinguish 
what  part  of  the  child  is  presented.”  Not  a 
word  about  doing  the  woman  or  the  child  good  ! 
But  to  follow  his  own  dictum,  he  says,  ‘‘  It  is 
generally  impracticoble  to  discover  by  a touch  in  the 
vaginoy  whether  or  not  the  uterus  is  impregnatedy 
till  c^ter  the  fourth  month ; then  the  best  time  is  in 
the  morningy  when  the  imman  is  fastingy  cfter  the 
contents  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  have  been  dis- 
charged: and  she  ought  if  necessary y to  submit  to 
the  inquiry  in  a standing  posture-^  Shocking ! ! ! 

I have  before  shown  that  the  practice  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  injurious ; inasmuch  as 
that  there  are  more  deaths  beyond  comparison  in 
cases  of  child-birth  at  this  day,  than  there  used 
to  be  when  women  only  practised  midwifery : 
and  I think  after  what  is  here  quoted,  few  will 
venture  to  deny  that  is  an  office  indelicate, 
beastly,  and  degrading  in  a man.  The  conse- 
quences to  be  expected  from  such  a pratice  have 
been  realized  in  very  many  instances : record 
upon  record  may  be  found  in  our  courts  of  law ; 
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and  few  among*  us  have  not  in  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood, either  heard  the  insults  of  the  man- 
midwife  published  to  his  disgrace  and  removal ; 
or  the  happiness  of  a family  subverted  by  his 
familiarities  and  debauchery.*  In  a subsequent 

* Doctors  B d and  C e,  a very  few  years  ago, 

were  notorious  as  debauchees.  The  former  of  these 
was  kicked  out  of  doors  by  one  gentleman  whose  wife 
he  insulted ; and  on  another  occasion,  a lady  to  whom 
he  offered  some  insult,  rang  the  bell,  desired  the  servant 
to  order  that  fellow  out  of  the  house,  and  never  to 
admit  him  again  on  any  occasion.  These  gentlemen 
have,  I believe,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  France, 
their  names  only  being  now  known  in  London. 
‘‘  Observations  similar  to  many  of  those  contained  in 
these  pages  I once  made  to  a medical  man,  and  his 
reply  was  so  remarkable,  that  with  it  I shall  close  my 
evidence.  Your  opinions  are  just  and  correct;  medical 
men  play  the  devil  in  families,  especially  those  who  are 
married,  for  they  are  the  least  suspected  ; but  such  is 
the  folly  of  mankind,  that  if  you  were  to  declare 
publicly  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  to  me,  very 
few  would  believe  them  to  be  well  founded,  and  none 
would  seriously  attend  to  them.” — Observations  on 
the  impropriety  of  men  being  employed  in  the  practice 
of  Midwifery  i*''  p,  56.  I quote  the  following  from  the 
same  work,  p.  45.  “ to  shew  how  lightly  medical  men 
speak  and  think  of  female  modesty,”  a remark  equally 
unfounded  and  cruel ; women  being  in  my  opinion 
naturally  virtuous,  and  seldom  or  never  deviating  from 
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chapter,  I will  give  the  opinion  of  an  excellent 
writer  on  this  question ; but  it  can  hardly  be 

the  path  of  rectitude,  but  through  the  arts  and  dissi- 
mulations of  men.  Conversing  on  one  occasion  with 
a gentleman  who  has  considerable  practice  in  mid- 
Avifery,  I introduced  the  subject  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  women.  His  opinion  may  be  collected 
from  some  of  the  observations  he  made  : they  were 
these, — ^ I think  six  or  seven  out  of  ten  married  women 
are  immorally  disposed,  and  in  those  cases  the  medical 
attendant  has  the  best  chance  of  success,  as  he  is 
readiest  and  most  safe.  I think  the  intellectual  powers 
of  women  far  inferior  to  those  of  men.’  ” P.44,  The 
rights  of  human  beings  are  very  unequally  divided 
between  the  two  sexes,  the  man  possessing  far  greater 
privileges  than  the  woman.  Of  this  inequality  all 
women  are  aware ; and  they  are  therefore,  and  very 
naturally  so,  highly  excitable  when  the  talents  or 
virtues  of  their  own  sex  are  called  in  question  : yet,  by 
employing  men  in  midwifery  cases,  they  reflect,  by 
implication,  in  the  severest  manner,  upon  the  capa- 
bilities of  their  own  sex.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have 
no  reason  to  extol  the  gratitude  of  the  men  they 
employ,  for  the  preference  given  them : for  while 
most  other  men  speak  generally  with  respect  and  ten- 
derness of  women,  medical  men,  as  far  as  my  acquaint- 
ance extends,  with  one  exception,  universally  defame 
them  when  in  private  conversation.  The  greatest 
slanders  against  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
women,  I ever  heard,  have  been  uttered  by  the  prac- 
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necessary  to  add  a greater  weight  than  the 
evidence  of  daily  and  every  day’s  experience. 

If  envy  or  personal  detraction  were  my  motive, 
I could  adduce  practices  and  circumstances  that 
would  lead  the  world  to  accuse  me  of  falsehood  : 
such  however  is  not  my  object;  but  to  maintain 
truth,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction ; and  to 
challenge  the  world  to  deny  or  oppose  my 
assertions.  Taking  then  the  picture  as  it  stands 
before  us  ; is  it  delicate,  or  decent,  or  compatible 
with  the  meaning  of  the  word  modesty,  for  a 
a woman  even  in  health,  to  submit  to  such  vulgar 
and  abominable  examination  ? and  is  it  not 
much  less  so  under  the  peculiar  situation  of 
labour;  when  a woman  would  scrupulously  con- 
ceal from  her  own  husband  her  infirmity,  and 
the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  parturition 
necessarily  placed  her  ? Can  it  justify  the  prac- 
tice, because  young  surgeons  see  post  mortem 

titioners  of  midwifery ; thus  defaming  them  for  the 
follies  that  the  deceptions  practised  by  themselves 
have  induced  women  to  commit,”  We  have  an 
almost  unlimited  power,”  another  surgeon  observed  to 
me,  There  is  no  necessity  for  us  to  plot,  we  come  to 
close  quarters  at  once.”  But  I could  fill  a folio  volume 
with  such  quotations,  and  circumstances  of  corro- 
boration. If  enough  has  not  been  said,  such  volume 
would  be  to  no  purpose. 
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examinations,  that  they  should  be  admitted  into 
such  scenes,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
these  ? Surely  there  is  no  married  man  who  does 
not  know  what  a woman’s  constitution  is  subject 
to,  as  well  as  those  who  have  visited  St.  Thomas* 
or  Guy’s;  and  if  it  be  too  indelicate  to  admit 
and  justify  the  presence  of  the  husband,  it  will 
require  some  argument  to  prove  that  the  practice 
is  not  indelicate,  disgraceful,  and  detestable. 
But  I assert  that  it  is  still  more  : that  it  is  in  its 
effects  demoralizing.  It  is  detracting  from  the 
boasted  and  endearing  qualities  of  female  mo- 
desty and  decency.  Can  any  woman  who  has 
been  attended  by  a doctor  in  her  labour,  see 
that  man  without  a reflection  on  his  past 
familiarity  ? Can  she  meet  him  without  a blush, 
if  she  have  that  modesty  in  which  she  so  prides 
herself?  Certainly  not.  She  must  abandon  all 
claim  to  the  one,  or  she  must  wear  a veil,  that 
she  may  cover  her  face  whenever  she  is  likely  to 
meet  him.  Every  woman  knows  that  her  expo- 
sure during  labour  (though  they  pretend  they 
are  not  exposed,  because  they  are  not  absolutely 
uncovered)  is  disgraceful  to  her : she  is  ashamed 
to  be  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  and  will  cry  and 
be  unhappy  if  her  husband  drop  an  inadvertent 
word.  Why  then  should  women  continue  to 
countenance  a practice  of  which  they  are  so 
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much  ashamed,  especially  when  there  is  no 
justifiable  reason  for  doing  so  ? They  submit  to 
it,  because  their  mothers  did  so  before  them;  and 
their  doctor,  and  a set  of  ignorant  women,  fill 
them  with  fears  that  the  acknowledged  pains 
of  child-birth  appear  to  justify : but  the  doctor 
has  his  own  interest  only  in  view,  and  knows 
his  attendance  might  be  supplied  by  any  intel- 
ligent woman  who  would  devote  a few  months 
to  the  study  of  midwifery,  provided  she  could 
enter  on  the  profession  with  the  confidence  and 
encouragement  of  the  public  : and  the  nurse  is 
cajoled  to  say  and  to  do  any  thing  he  pleases  to 
dictate;  she  is  to  understand  him  in  all  his 
remarks  where  he  means  nothing ; and  to  sup- 
port the  appearance  of  her  own  experience,  she 
answers  yes,  or  no,  as  his  wisdom  may  demand 
a reply  from  her.  She  would  be  ashamed  to 
appear  ignorant  in  any  part  of  her  business,  and 
she  has  only  to  consult  the  answer  he  provides 
for  her,  to  establish  her  reputation,  and  to  insure 
his  recommendation. 
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CHAP.  HI. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MAN-MIDWIFERY  IS  AN 

IMPOSTURE. 

Rules  laid  down  in  the  Horn  Book,  or 
‘‘  London  Practice  of  Midwifery,”  for  deceiving 
women  j the  which,  of  course,  are  to  be  learned 
by  all  students : it  is  therefore  called  an  impos- 
ture. 

P.  174,  Speaking  of  a labour  where  nothing 
but  patience  is  required ; the  author  of  this 
heautiful  little  book^  says,  ‘‘  a patient  in  this 
situation  requires  a little  management ; it  is  not 
just  to  stay  with  her  at  the  time ; and  yet  it  is 
necessary  if  we  leave  her,  to  leave  her  in  confi- 
dence ; therefore  we  may  give  her  the  idea  of 
making  provision  for  whatever  may  occur  in  our 
absence : we  may  pass  our  finger  up  the  vagina^ 
and  make  a moderate  degree  ofi  pressure  for  afiezo 
seconds  on  any  part  of  it,  so  that  she  matj  just  feel 
it,  after  which  we  may  say  to  her,  ‘ There  Md am, 
I have  done  something  that  will  he  of  great  use  to 
you  in  your  labour d This  she  trusts  to,  and  f 
when  she  sends  for  us,  we  get  there  in  time,  it  is  all 
zvell ; f later  than  ive  should  be,  we  easily  satisfy 
her,  “ Yes,  you  know  I told  you  I did  something 
which  would  be  of  great  service  to  you  in  your 
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labour r If  the  placenta  is  not  yet  come  av^ay; 
^‘Ah,  I am  quite  in  time  for  the  cfier-birth,  and 
that  you  know  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in 
labour r And  f the  whole  is  come  aioay,  We  are 
glad  the  after-birth  is  all  come  away^  in  consequence 
of  what  we  did  before  we  last  left  the  patient^  and 
the  labour  terminated  just  as  i^ve  intended  itT 

Quere : If  a man  were  to  write  for  years  on 
the  subject,  could  he  say  more  to  prove  that  the 
practice  is  an  imposture ; and  if  all  the  men  who 
ever  wrote  were  to  attempt  to  defend  its  decency, 
could  a syllable  be  offered  by  them  ? 

Again,  speaking  of  a visit  paid  to  a woman 
after  she  has  been  put  to  bed,  this  same  author 
writes,  p.  278.  It  is  very  requisite  that  the 
practitioner  should  be  very  attentive  in  his  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  discharge,  particularly 
with  women  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
life,  as  they  have  generally  great  confidence  in 
its  power  and  influence  over  them.  If  the 
patient  is  provided  with  a nurse,  it  will  be 
better  to  inquire  of  her,  taking  care  however-)  that 
the  patient  may  distinctly  hear  the  word  discharge* 
The  great  object  to  be  had  in  view  is,  to  make 
the  patient’s  mind  easy  by  such  attentions,  for  it 
IS  cf  little  consequence  whether  the  discharge  is 
rather  greater  or  less  than  common,  as  long  as  the 
woman  s general  state  is  that  which  it  should  be. 
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It  is  very  necessary,  then,  that  when  the  prac- 
titioner asks  a question  of  this  kind,  he  should  be 
ready  with  an  answer.  Thus,  suppose  the  nurse 
replies  to  it,  ‘‘  Oh,  very  well.  Sir,”  he  may  say, 
“ Oh,  well,  I am  glad  of  it:”  or,  if  she  answers 
“ that  there  is  very  little,”  he,  having  previously 
ascertained  by  the  pulse  that  all  is  right,  may 
say,  ‘‘  Ah,  nurse,  now  this  1 dare  say  is  what  you 
have  often  seen,  that  where  a labour  has  finished 
in  the  regular  manner  that  this  has,  there  are 
very  little  cleansings ; ” she  will  say,  ‘‘  Oh,  cer- 
tainly, Sir ; very  true,  Sir.”  As  often  as  we 

APPEAL  TO  THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A PERSON 
WHO  IS  PERFECTLY  IGNORANT,  SO  OFTEN 
DO  WE  SUCCEED  IN  OUR  ARGUMENT  OR 
OPINION.  If  she  says,  “ The  discharge  is  a 
great  deal,”  ‘‘  Is  it  ? What  do  you  call  a great 

deal,  Nurse  ? Ah,  this  is  pretty  well ; and  I 

dare  say  you  have  generally  observed  that  those 
persons  who  have  the  best  cleansings  are  up  the 
soonest.’’  By  appealing  to  their  experience,  all 
objections  are  at  once  removed,  and  the  patient’s 
mind  is  thus  made  easy.” 

This  is  again  sufficient  proof  of  deception. 
The  ignorance  of  an  old  woman  is  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  man-midwife.  All  the  ques- 
tions be  it  noticed,  are  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  make  his  attention  appear  to  advantage;  for 
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the  state  of  the  pulse  is  the  only  thing  necessary 
for  him  to  know.  It  is  disgusting  then,  and 
and  disgraceful  for  such  questions  to  be  put 
unnecessarily  ; and  if  nurses  are  thus  made  the 
sport  of  men-midwives,  at  least,  let  women  of 
good  sense  be  no  longer  duped  by  them.  But  I 
will  give  another  quotation  from  the  same  work, 
p.  165.  Speaking  of  a woman  who  is  in  labour, 
but  who  only  wants  the  attention  of  a patient 
midwife,  and  being  tired  of  waiting,  he  says, 
‘‘  Here  we  may  escape  by  a little  artifice ; we 
may  call  the  nurse  aside ; “ Now,  nurse,  you 
know  the  child  presses  very  much  just  now ; you 
understand  me.’*  “ Oh,  yes,”  (ask  them  if 

THEY  UNDERSTAND  IT,  THEY  WILE  BE  SURE 
TO  SAY,  YES,  FOR  THEY  WOUED  NOT  BE 
SUPPOSED  IGNORANT  OF  ANY  THING;  AND 
WHENEVER  WE  WANT  THEM  TO  SAY,  YES, 
WE  HAVE  ONEY  TO  SAY,  YOU  UNDERSTAND 
ME.)  ‘‘  Well  nurse,  now  you  see  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  water  should  be  kept  clear ; 
your  mistress  should  make  water  every  ten 
minutes.”  “Yes,  certainly,”  she  says  again.” 

So  much  for  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
nurses.  Poor  things ! They  have  only  to  say 
yes,  or  no,  as  they  are  told,  and  they  may  then 
insure  the  recommendation  of  the  man-midwife 
to  another  job. 
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But  women  are  not  only  deceived  by  the 
words  and  actions  of  these  valuable  men,  but  by 
their  appearance  also.  Speaking  of  confidence, 
p,  166,  London  Horn  Book  says,  ‘‘  One  prac- 
titioner shall  lose  the  confidence  of  his  patient  in 
eig*ht  hours,  while  another  shall  keep  it  up  for 

three  or  four  days : so  that  we  must  learn  to 

%/  ^ 

manage  the  patient : this  it  is  which  is  the 

MOST  DIFFICULT  PART  OF  THE  PRACTICE, 
and  is  of  more  importance  than  many  are  aware 
of.  If  a man  comes  to  a bed-side  with  a dis- 
mayed countenance,  can  he  suppose  it  will  put 
the  patient  into  better  spirits,  or  inspire  her  with 
confidence  ? There  is  a great  deal  in  these 
trifling  things.  If  a man  walk  firmly  into  a 
room,  the  patient  sees  at  once  that  she  is  better, 
so  does  the  practitioner,  or  at  least,  if  he  does  noi 
see  it,  he  should  tell  her  he  does,  which  is  the  same 
thing.”  And  in  p.  154,  ‘‘  It  is  of  infinite  con- 
sequence that  the  practitioner  should  always  be 
cheerful  and  unembarrassed  : the  mere  appear- 
^ince  of  his  being  tired,  in  a tedious  labour,  will 
produce  a bad  eflect  on  the  woman  : he  should 
appear  cheerful,  but  not  gay;  the  occasion  does 
not  warrant  that : it  is  astonishing  how  great  an 
advantage  it  is  to  have  a smiling  countenance : 
naturally  it  is  very  prizable;  but  when  a man 
carries  the  picture  of  ill-luck  in  his  face,  certainly 
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he  is  to  be  pitied;  it  is  then  politic  to  make  the 
best  of  a bad  bargain,  polish  it  up  by  good 
humour  and  habit  as  well  as  he  can  ; as  Swift 
says  in  his  Pastry-book,  that  the  man 

chiefly  shovv’d  his  art, 

Of  much  foul  dough  to  make  a sav’ry  tart.” 

''  Whenever  he  sees  his  patient  looking  at  him, 
he  should  brush  up  and  appear  as  cheerful  as  he 
can.” 

And  is  it  possible  for  women  thus  to  be  made 
the  tools  of  men-mid wives,  and  not  to  be  con- 
scious of  their  impostures  ? Such  trickery  might 
be  expected  to  pass  with  a child,  but  surely 
women  must  be  weak  indeed  not  to  detect  it ; 
and  yet  these  are  direct  passages  taken  from  the 
manual  by  which  all  students  are  to  be  guided; 
and  from  which  instances  of  cruelty,  beastiality, 
indecencies,  and  falsity,  might  be  quoted,  till  the 
mind  of  any  man  or  woman  would  become 
satiated  and  disgusted.  After  however,  showing 
the  process  of  natural  labour,  the  concluding 
remark  is,  p.  159.  When  we  look  back  at  what 
has  been  said,  we  see  that  a great  deal  is  to  be 
done,  and  still  more  is  to  be  left  undone  : nature 
is  to  he  the  cJiief  guide;  and  when  any  person 
describes  numberless  difficulties  he  has  met  with  in 
his  practice^  we  may  suppose  that  he  either  created 
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the  difficulties  himself  by  mismanagement^  or  manu- 
factured  them  while  telling  the  storyT  And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  author  of  this  esti- 
mable production,  (although  he  does  not  favour' 
the  public  with  his  name,)  says  in  his  advertise- 
ment to  the  fourth  edition,  “ It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  in  commendation  of  a work 
which  has  already  passed  through  three  editions 
and  that,  “ the  method  of  treatment  recom- 
mended, is  for  the  most  part,  such  as  the 
GRAVEST  PRACTITIONER  OF  MIDWIFERY 
WOULD  APPROVE.” 


CHAP.  IV. 

ADDRESS  OF  SIR  ANTHONY  CARLISLE,  ‘‘  TO 

HIS  majesty’s  judges,  coroners,  and 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE.”  PUBLISHED  IN 

‘^THE  times”  OF  MAY  1,  1827. 

Mf  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — Some  months 
since  I addressed  a letter,  through  the  medium 
of  this  paper,  to  the  King’s  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  to  caution  him  against  the 
\\orldly  designs  and  the  injurious  practices  of 
men-midwives,  and,  if  I am  rightly  informed, 
those  statements  have  been  well  received  by  all 
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tlie  disinterested  and  respectable  members  of  the 
medical  profession.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
teachers  of  man-midwifery,  and  their  adherents, 
who  regard  the  healing  art  chiefly  for  its  profits, 
would  become  outrageous  against  the  persons 
, who  expose  their  dishonourable  vocation,  and 
accordingly  they  have  been  liberal  in  abuse  of 
them,  and  loud  in  the  praise  of  their  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians;”  but  few  sensible  men  calculated 
upon  a by-intrigue  to  persuade  the  public  that 
the  birth  of  mankind  ought  to  be  considered  a 
surgical  operation ; yet,  this  absurdity  actually 
disgraces  the  printed  circulars  of  a College 
which  possesses  the  unemployed  means  for  taking 
the  highest  station  in  Europe.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  that  the  establishment  and  the  further 
prevalence  of  man-midwifery,  sanctioned  as  a 
branch  of  surgery,  would  compromise  the  justice 
of  the  country,  by  exposing  the  lives  of  child-bed 
women  and  infants  to  many  dangerous  and 
unnecessary  secret  operations.  Under  this  im- 
pression, I should  be  passively  dishonest,  if  I 
were  to  neglect  the  severe  duty  of  asserting  my 
professional  thoughts.  Having  devoted  as  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  elementary  sciences 
which  constitute  the  only  safe  foundation  for  the 
healing  art  as  any  of  my  contemporaries ; and 
having,  from  long-continued  meditation  and 
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from  experience,  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the 
means  which  help,  and  those  which  are  hurtful 
in  the  perilous  business  of  surgery,  I am  free  to 
confess  that  I view  the  operations  of  men-mid- 
wives  as  the  most  uncertain  and  the  most  violent 
of  surgical  enterprises.  In  common  with  many 
of  the  best  informed  physiologists,  I regard  the 
birth  of  the  human  race  as  a purely  natural 
process,  most  wisely  and  sufficiently  secured 
by  the  unerring  ordinations  of  Providence  5 
and  I am  professionally  assured,  that  it  is  always 
mischievous  to  tamper  with  pregnant  women, 
under  the  pretences  of  hastening,  easing,  or 
retarding  the  most  portentous  and  delicate  work 
of  the  creation.  Man-mid  wives  alledg-e  that  their 
interference  is  “ a consequence  of  civilization 
which  depraves  the  natural  habits  of  women,” 
forgetting  the  notoriety  of  a law  to  compel  poor 
unmarried  females  to  disclose  their  condition, 
because  the  known  frequency  of  its  concealment 
leads  to  a capital  crime ; while  among  the 
highly-civilized  and  numberless  ladies  and 
women  of  China  and  the  East  Indies,  they  uni- 
versally employ  ordinary  matrons  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  child-birth,  and  would  revolt  with  horror 
from  any  proposal  to  admit  the  presence  of  a 
man.  That  educated  men  should  submit  to  be 
associated  with  nurses  and  gossips,  for  whole 
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days  and  nights,  merely  to  wait  the  humiliating 
events  of  parturition,  is  contrary  to  decency  and 
common  sense ; man-midwives,  therefore,  teach 
their  disciples  to  assume  directorial  offices, 
and  to  be  curiously  or  officiously  meddling, 
under  various  pretences,  by  which  the  terrified 
and  shocked  distressed  object  is  rendered  obe- 
dient ; and  when  the  operator’s  patience  be- 
gins to  fail,  or  his  predictions  are  at  fault,  he 
rushes  into  the  perilous  adventure  of  using  his 
conjectural  desperate  art;  and  I confidently 
believe  that  the  increasing  number  of  deaths  to 
mothers  and  infants,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
difficulties  in  midwifery,  are  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  imputable  to  such  undue  or  improper 
interference.  Whenever  a degree  of  violence 
dangerous  to  the  life  of  a parent  or  child  is 
meditated,  the  moral  propriety  of  it  should  be 
confided  to  physicians  or  hospital  surgeons  of 
enlarged  intellect.  My  present  purpose  is,  there- 
fore, to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  legal  autho- 
rities of  this  kingdom,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
deeds  which  must  arouse  the  indignation  of 
of  parties  who  may  suffer  from  the  audacity  of 
young  adventurers  in  surgical  midwifery.  Even 
before  this  innovation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  rash  surgeons  have  been  hurried  by  vanity, 
or  from  pecuniary  necessity,  urged  to  seek  pre* 
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mature  vulgar  fame,  by  attempting  unjustifiable 
operations,  trusting  that  fatal  results  would  be 
hushed  for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the 
profession,  and  my  own  experience  in  a metro- 
politan general  hospital,  where  every  medical 
officer  is  kept  in  check  by  rivals,  has  induced  me 
to  hold  public  consultations  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  students,  in  order  to  prevent  questionable 
enterprises.  If  such  precaution  is  needful  in 
public  practice,  what  security  can  we  find  in  the 
privacy  of  a lying-in  room,  where  often  none  but 
ignorant  women  are  present,  and  where  surgical 
acts  of  violence  may  be  passed  over  without 
inquiry  ? The  public  are  not  aware  that  the  self- 
constituted  teachers  of  what  is  now  termed  “ The 
Obstetric  Art  and  Science,”  are  not  any  of  them 
general  hospital  surgeons,  or  hospital  physicians, 
and  their  assumed  authority  to  dictate  to  sur- 
geons’ pupils  the  terms  on  which  they  may 
commit  irremediable  injuries  to  women,  or  de- 
struction to  infants,  are  not  sanctioned  by  law. 
1 do  not  announce  these  alarming  statements 
unadvisedly,  but  from  serious  apprehensions, 
awakened  by  the  flippancy  with  which  man- 
midwives  write  and  speak  of  sacrificing  a child, 
or  wounding  the  vital  parts  of  a mother.  I am 
aware  that  the  best  provided  judgment  may  err, 
and  that  there  is  necessarily  much  obscurity  in 
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the  evidence  required  to  decide  whether  ’an 
infant  be  living  or  dead  daring  many  stages  of 
parturition  ; for  I have  witnessed  a fatal  mistake 
of  this  kind  under  the  hands  of  one  of  the  best 
informed  teachers  and  practitioners  of  midwifery, 
it  being  discovered,  when  too  late,  that  the 
sacrificed  infant  was  alive ; and  the  presumed 
deformity  of  the  mother,  which  was  alleged  as 
the  justification,  was  equally  disproved,  by  her 
bearing  five  children  afterwards  without  the  help 
of  art  or  surgical  instruments.  If,  therefore,  the 
highest  authorities  in  man-midwifery  are  liable 
to  such  fatal  mistakes,  what  frightful  consequence 
may  we  not  anticipate  from  a half-privileged 
class  of  young  surgical  adventurers  ? The  wise 
laws  of  our  country  are  most  tenacious  about  the 
protection  of  human  life,  and  your  Lordships, 
the  Coroners,  and  Magistrates,  are  properly 
jealous  of  any  screening  evidence  intended  to 
gloss  over  acts  of  atrocity.  I,  therefore,  most 
respectfully  submit,  that  whenever  cases  of  violent 
death  occui\to  mother  or  infant,  from  the  use 
of  surgical  instruments  or  surgical  hands,  a 
coroner’s  inquest  should  be  holden,  and  if  suffi- 
cient proofs  are  adduced  of  hasty  violence,  or  of 
rashness,  the  affair  should  be  investigated  before 
a jury,  and  a chief  reliance  placed  upon  the 
opinions  of  some  grave  disinterested  physician, 
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or  experienced  hospital  surgeon,  they  being  per- 
sons the  best  qualified  to  understand  the  intricate 
hinges  of  life  or  death,  and  to  determine  how  far 
it  may  be  ever  expedient  under  given  circum- 
stances, to  hazard  the  life  of  a mother  or  that  of 
her  progeny.  If,  however  (as  I professionally 
believe),  those  terrible  violences  are  very  rarely 
justifiable,  and  that  experienced  matrons  are 
the  competent  and  most  proper  assistants  to 
lying-in  women,  it  only  remains  to  sug'gest  a 
remedy  for  the  humiliations,  indecencies,  and 
mischiefs,  which  attend  surgical  male  midwifery. 
I,  therefore,  now  propose  the  restoration  of  the 
practice  of  midwifery  to  females,  beginning  with 
the  introduction  of  the  wives,  widows,  or  female 
kindred,  of  medical  practitioners,  by  which  every 
surgeon  or  apothecary  may  secure  his  female 
patients  against  the  inroads  of  his  competitors, 
and  establish  a respectable  maintenance  for  such 
female  in  the  event  of  his  premature  death,  while 
his  consequent  freedom  from  unnecessary  con- 
finement among  gossips  will  allow  him  more 
time  to  follow  his  proper  vocations. 

To  avert  one  probable  objection  against  the 
immediate  practicability  of  instructing  a sufficient 
number  of  women  to  become  midwiveSj  I have 
to  notify  that  there  is  a Lying-in  Hospital  situate 
in  Brownlow  Street,  Long  Acre,  where  females 
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are  taugbt  midwifery;  but  if,  from  the  inattention 
of  the  Governors,  or  through  the  craft  of  man- 
midwives,  this  design  is  perverted,  then  the 
Governors  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  ought  to 
rectify  such  abuses. 

‘‘  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Anthony  Carlisle.’’ 

6,  Langham-place,  April  23.” 


CHAP.  IV. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ‘‘  THE  TRADESMAN’S  NEWS- 
PAPER,” PUBLISHED  APRIL  8,  1827.  ‘‘THE 
LICENTIOUSNESS  OF  MAN-MIDWIVES  EX- 
POSED.” 

“ Observations  on  the  Impropriety  of  Men  being 
employed  in  the  business  of  Midwifery.  8vo 
pp.  56.  Hunt  and  Clarke.” 

“ This  pamphlet  speaks  the  language  of 
thousands,  and  if  it  only  spoke  the  voice  of  the 
writer,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
peruse  it  without  feeling  convinced  that  it  spoke 
the  language  of  truth. 
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Women,  we  believe,  when  unpolluted  and 
uncontaminated  by  the  licentious  arts  of  men 
(or  the  ten  times  more  licentious  lessons  of  the 
boarding*  school),  are  as  modest  in  their  de- 
meanour, and  as  delicate  in  their  sentiments  as 
their  fondest  admirers  could  wish ; but,  though 
prone  to  purity,  they  are  not  incapable  of  im- 
purity— though  given  to  hate  every  thing  inde- 
licate they  are  not  infallible ; though  desirous 
of  shunning  improper  exposure,  they  may,  by  a 
certain  process,  be  rendered  licentious  and 
abandoned.  If  their  passions  are  not  originally 
so  strong  as  those  of  men,  they  are  more  easily 
excited;  their  feelings  once  roused  may  be 
carried  by  artful  means  to  any  pitch  of  excess  ; 
and  it  is  a frequent,  but  on  that  account  not  less 
true  remark,  that  if  women  are  capable  of  acts 
of  greater  disinterestedness  and  benevolence  than 
men,  they  are  also,  when  bad,  ten  times  worse. 

We  are  aware  that  we  are  giving  offence  by 
these  remarks — and  that  we  shall  give  more 
before  we  have  done  with  the  subject  of  this 
article — but  we  care  not;  our  object  is  to  do 
good  by  speaking  the  truth,  and  neither  female 
wrath  nor  surgical  ire  shall  deter  us  from  our 
purpose. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  legislation  and 
all  social  institutions  is,  to  encircle  with  checks 
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those  who  are  placed  in  situations  which  tempt 
to  abuse.  The  King*  is  checked  by’  Parliament 
—Parliament  by  its  constituents,  and  they  by 
the  laws,  which  are  made  for  the  protection  of 
all ; and  we  believe  if  the  matter  were  thoroughly 
inquired  into,  that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
downfal  of  the  Catholic  religion  was  the  uncon- 
troled  power  of  the  priests,  and  the  enormous 
private  abuses  to  which  it  inevitably  led ; yet, 
though  as  good  Protestants,  we  abominate  Ca- 
tholic tenets,  and  denounce  auricular  confes- 
sion by  the  priest,  as  the  groundwork  of  a know- 
ledge and  power,  which,  for  the  happiness  of 
human  beings,  no  one  ought  to  possess,  we  per- 
mit, without  ever  thinking  of  it,  another  abuse, 
ten  times  more  monstrous  and  abominable,  and 
leading  to  results  ten  times  more  calamitous,  in 
in  the  employment  of  a set  of  nondescript  ani- 
mals (we  cannot  for  our  lives  call  them  men)., 
who,  ashamed,  we  suppose,  of  their  proper  ap- 
pellation of  ‘‘  Men  Midwives,’’  pass  currently 
under  the  less  offensive,  because  less  intelligible, 
denomination  of  Surgeon  Accoucheur.” 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  harsh  to  the 
present  generation  of  females  on  their  employ- 
ment of  these  disgusting  animals ; — the  practice 
has  been  introduced,  and  we  are  aware  that 
habit  and  practice  have  so  far  the  command  of 
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our  feelings  that,  were  it  the  practice,  absolute 
nudity  would  not  be  considered  immodest  in 
either  sex  ; but  how,  before  the  practice  had  at- 
tained its  present  enormous  extent^  any  woman 
could  possibly  think  of  exposing  herself  to  the 
prurient  gaze  of  a man-midwife — how,  after  such 
exposure,  she  could  ever  dare  to  show  her  face 
in  society,  far  less  to  look  her  husband  in  the 
countenance,  is  a problem,  which,  consistently 
wuth  our  admiration  of  the  fair,  we  are  unable  to 
solve;  and  how  young  women,  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  duly 
instructed  in  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion, can  now  think  of  being  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  a creature  whose  talents  confine,  and  whose 
inclinations  induce  him,  to  practice  in  the  lowest 
sphere  in  his  miscalled  profession — or  how  any 
man  of  delicacy — of  common  sentiment — and  of 
common  afiection  and  regard  for  his  wife,  can 
bring  himself  to  allow  those  charms  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  gaze  of,  for  all  that  he  knows,  a 
licentious  debauchee,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  divine.  Sure  we  are,  that  the  woman 
who  could  calmly  think  before  marriage  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  atrocities  generally  practised  on 
females  by  men-mid wives  (we  call  things  by 
their  proper  names),  could  have  no  respect  from 
us,  and  that  the  creature-husband  who  knows  of 
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them  and  would  consent  to  sanction  the  visits  of 
these  animals,  ought  to  be  scouted  by  the  sex  as 
having  no  regard  for  them,  and  consequently 
utterly  worthless  of  theirs. 

We  intended  to  have  laid  some  of  the  details 
cotained  in  this  pamphlet  before  our  readers ; 
but  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  a few  detached 
extracts.  Those  of  them,  however,  who  wish  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  abominations  of  the 
MEN-MiDWiVES  towards  their  better  halves — 
with  the  gross  impositions  which  are  practised 
upon  them — and  the  half,  but  more  frequently 
full-grown,  antlers,  worn  by  the  good-natured 
husbands,  who  unsuspiciously  admit  them  to  the 
grossest  familiarities  with  their  wives,  will  find 
abundance  of  nauseous,  stomach-stirring  details 
in  the  pamphlet  itself.  To  us  it  reveals  nothing 
new ; the  facts  which  it  discloses  we  could  confirm 
in  ten  thousand  instances.  We  are  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  justness  of  the  “ Ohservaiions 
in  all  their  bearings,  and  we  have  heard  hundreds 
declare  that  they  would  not  permit  the  horribly- 
polluting  hand  of  a man  midwife  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  woman  they  loved,  even  for  a 
moment ! 

Perhaps  I shall  be  required  to  account  for 
medical  men  employing  naen  to  attend  their  own 
wives,  I admit  that  they  do  so  in  some  instances, 
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but  not  in  all.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  attend 
their  wives  themselves ; but  the  contrary  prac- 
tice, under  existing  circumstances,  is  no  way 
detrimental  to  my  argument.  Whether  midzmves 
are  sometimes  secretly  employed  in  these  cases  I 
know  not^  though  I have  little  doubt  that  they  are ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot  be  employed 
openly,  because  the  system  by  which  men -mid - 
wives  derive  their  profits  and  pleasures  would 
thereby  be  annihilated;  besides,  though  men  may 
be  at  times  employed,  it  is  only  in  these  instances, 
at  the  period  of  delivery,  when  the  woman  sustains 
less  contamination  from  abuse  ; and  not  during 
the  various  stages  of  pregnancy,  as  in  many  other 
cases.  Also  the  husband,  from  the  knowledge 
he  has  of  his  fraternity,  would  undoubtedly  select 
a man  of  the  best  character,  and  who  would  be 
restrained  in  his  feelings  by  his  consciousness  of 
the  experience  and  knowledge,  or  possibly  the 
presence  of  the  husband.  However,  if  their  wives 
should  be  a little  corrupted,  men-midwives  would 
not  generally  take  it  very  much  to  heart,  not 
being  over  remarkable  for  their  connubial  attach- 
ments. On  account  of  the  varieties  of  their 
pleasures,  they  generally  soon  become  cloyed 
with  their  wives,  and  solace  themselves  with 
those  of  their  neighbours.  As  a collateral  evi- 
dence of  this,  J ask  the  reader  whether  he  ever 
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knew  the  case  of  a mldwlferij  professor  and  his  xmfe 
iiving  happily  together  / 

“ As  the  examples  of  the  great  have  always 
an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the 
community,  let  me  remind  ladies  that  the  last 
Queen  who  reigned  in  England  was  always 
attended  by  a midwife,  without  ever  sustaining 
the  smallest  injury  ; and  let  me  also  remind  them 
that  her  grand-daughter,  who  we  hoped  to  be 
our  future  Queen,  was  attended  by  an  accoucheur 
and  that  she  died.”  B. 


CHAP.  VI. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  EXAMINER,”  PUB- 
LISHED JUNE  17,  1827. 

MIDWIFERY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 

Sir, — A paragraph  in  your  paper  of  April 
29th  has  just  caught  my  eye  3 and  as  I deem  the 
subject  of  very  great  importance,  1 should  be 
sorry  that  the  public  attention  should  not  be 
frequently  called  to  it.  I allude  to  some  remarks 
upon  a pamphlet  ‘‘  On  the  Impropriety  of  Men 
being  employed  in  the  Business  of  Midwifery.” 

D 
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The  subject  is  delicate,  and  most  writers  seem 
averse  to  entering*  upon  it : but  the  greater 
therefore  is  the  merit  of  those  who  will  overcome 
their  distaste  in  consideration  of  the  good  that 
probably  may  follow.  I have  not  seen  the 
pamphlet,  but,  from  my  own  knowledge,  am 
prepared  to  admit  as  true  any  instances  of 
improper  conduct  (however  disgusting)  that  it 
may  contain.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  might  do  a 
service  by  extracting  and  publishing  any  facts 
which  may  suffice  to  arouse  attention  to  the 
matter,  without  too  much  offending  female  deli- 
cacy. The  practice  is  certainly  most  odious, 
unnecessary,  and  cruel,  and  productive  of  infinite 
mischief.  It  is  cruel  to  the  modest  wife  and  to 
the  sensitive  husband.  I suppose  there  is  scarcely 
a man  whose  own  observation  would  not  supply 
him  with  instances  that  the  unbounded  fami- 
liarity of  approach  necessai'y  in  the  duties  of 
midwifery  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
gratification  of  the  most  prurient  lusts.  ' The 
subject  is  hateful,  the  practice  disgusting,  degra- 
ding, and  injurious.  Could  not  a subscription 
be  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a 
Female  College,  where,  even  in  ^Jew  months,  the 
simple  duties  required  in  common  labours  might 
be  taught  to  themselves  ? Or  are  there  no  spirited 
and  liberal  men  who,  in  the  hospitals  already 
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erected,  might  give  the  necessary  instructions  to 
females. 

How  many  thousands  of  intelligent  women 
are  there,  wives^  or  middle-aged  widows,  who> 
would  gladly  be  taught?  and  how  soon  might 
we  be  freed  from  the  disgrace  of  permitting  a 
custom  at  which,  as  Sir  A.  Carlisle  observes, 
nations  whom  we  call  savage  would  revolt  ? But 
female  medical  instruction  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  midwifery.  All  the  diseases  to 
which  the  sex  is  peculiarly  liable  should  be  made 
their  study.  How  many  myriads  of  young  and 
shrinking  females  have  been  consumed  by- dis- 
eases which  delicacy  compelled  them  to  conceal 
from  a man,  but  which  they  might  readily  have 
have  submitted  to  a physician  of  their  own  sex ! 
How  many  have  lived  unhealthy  themselves, 
and  brought  forth  a feeble  and  unhealthy  pro- 
geny ! But  why  say  more  ? Decency  and  utility 
equally  demand  a change  in  this  custom,  and  he 
who  assists  in  the  woi'k  will  render  a service  to 
mankind. 

The  Editors  of  our  papers  have  in  this  way 
great  power,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
use  it,  A. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

NO  WONDER  HUSBANDS  ARE  SO  CAUTIOUSLY 

EXCLUDED  FROM  THE  SECRETS  OF  LYING- 

IN  CHAMBERS. 

The  practice  of  midwifery  assumes  to  assist 
women  in  child-birth,  and  to  preserve  the  life  of 
the  child  in  cases  of  difficult  labour  : objects,  im- 
portant in  the  extreme  witli  every  man  who  has 
a gTain  of  affection  for  his  wife,  or  the  offspring* 
of  his  body  ; and  if  necessity,  or  even  prudence, 
demanded  the  attendance  of  a man-midwife,  it 
would  be  a paramount  duty  to  call  in  his  assist- 
ance: but  when  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
be  justly  urged  in  its  defence,  and  every  argu- 
ment of  common  sense  and  common  feeling  must 
be  arrayed  in  opposing  it;  why  should  society 
be  guided  by  a new  coined  and  local  custom  to 
submit  to  a practice  so  disgraceful,  disgusting’, 
and  demoralizing?  That  the  practice  is  not 
necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  mother,  her 
safety,  or  the  preservation  of  her  infant,  the  cus- 
toms of  nine-tenths  of  the  world  afford  abundant 
proof.  In  every  eastern  nation  the  imposture  is 
unknown.  In  America  too,  till  it  partook  of 
European  manners,  women  invariably  acted 
upon  such  occasions.  The  uncivilized  negro 
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would  hide  her  face  under  the  disgusting*  ex« 
posures  of  an  English  man-midwife.  And  can 
an  Englishman  submit  to,  and  countenance  the 
abominable  practice,  for  no  other  or  better  rea- 
son than  that  of  enriching  an  ill-qualified  physi- 
cian, or  surgeon,  or  a needy  apothecary  ? This 
is  in  fact,  the  only  reason,  nor  can  one  member 
of  the  ‘‘  Royal  College  of  Surgeons”  defend  it 
upon  a second  principle.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
natural  anxiety  about  a woman  during  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  pregnancy,  in  which  every  good 
husband  should  participate  } there  is  often  a de- 
pression of  spirits  on  her  part,  that  it  should  be 
his  first  object  to  dispel : she  foresees  the  severe 
pains  that  await  her,  and  is  led  in  ignorance  to 
believe  that  without  the  assistance  of  a surgeon 
her  life  must  be  forfeited ; that  her  sufferings 
can  only  be  relieved  by  his  skill,  and  that  under 
his  hands  alone  she  shall  be  safe.  Arguments 
founded  on  the  inventions  of  false  and  cunning 
men ; and  too  successfully  addressed  to  the 
weaker  sex.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hun- 
dred, as  far  as  respects  the  woman,  it  is  at  best 
indelicate  interference,  productive  of  nothing  but 
shame  and  horror.  The  man-midwife  must  do 
something',  and  his  first  act,  of  which  I have 
already  said  sufficient,  is  too  indelicate  to  be 
repeated,  and  far  too  much  so  for  any  man  to 
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reflect  on  without  censure.  It  is  the  infliction  of 
unnecessary  pain,  and  moral  degradation,  under 
false  pretences.  The  Almighty  has  as  amply 
provided  for  the  birth  of  the  child  as  for  its  sup- 
port in  the  womb ; and  although  there  are  occa- 
sional preternatural  presentations,  it  is  unjust  to 
expect  whilst  in  every  other  part  of  the  creation, 
his  works  are  always  perfect;  that  in  the  mas- 
terpiece of  his  work,  the  image  of  himself,  the 
most  important  office  of  nature  is  uniformly  de- 
fective. The  examination  of  a ’woman  in  labour, 
or  what  doctors  immodestly  call,  trying  or 
taking  a pain,”  let  it  be  performed  under  ever 
such  appearance  of  decency,  is  the  most  disgust- 
ing act  for  a man  to  perform,  that  indecency  can 
invent : nor  is  there  a husband  in  existence  who 
would  consio'n  a woman  in  whose  virtue  he 
prided  himself  to  the  hands  of  a man-midwife, 
but  under  a consideration  that  her  life  is  in 
danger,  and  that  surgical  aid  is  indispensable. 
This  is  the  keystone  of  the  deception.  Women 
inidwives  have  been  represented  by  debased 
medical  men,  and  are  still  represented  by  such, 
in  the  most  opprobrious  manner;  their  ignorance 
is  censured,  their  officiousness  condemned,  and 
even  their  tenderness  is  called  in  question : when 
at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted,  that  in  the  prac- 
tice of  midwifery,  nature  is  the  grand  operator, 
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skill  is  very  rarely  indeed  required,  and  that 
the  very  acme  of  professional  excellence,  is 
to  wear  away  time  in  indelicate  interference, 
till  nature  has  progressively  completed  her  ope- 
ration. 

A cheerful,  not  gay,  demeanour,  an  assurance 
of  what  the  man-midwife  knows  to  be  false,  and 
a proficiency  in  manoeuvre,  are  the  grand  cha- 
racteristics of  these  impostors."^  There  is  how- 
ever at  all  times  an  especial  care  and  attention 
required  to  preserve  the  child,  and  in  some  cases 
the  utmost  care  will  prove  ineffectual : but  in 
every  instance  women  properly  instructed,  and 
and  liberally  encouraged,  wull  be  found  the  most 
competent,  unless  the  absurd  proposition  be 
admitted,  that  the  females  of  a few  European 
states  are  differently  organized  from  those  of 
every  other  country. 

* I have  a friend  who  received  a medical  education, 
and  who  renounced  the  profession  rather  than  counte- 
nance the  practice  of  midwifery  ; of  which  he  invariably 
speaks  in  the  most  severe  and  reproachful  terms.  To 
call  a man-midwife  an  impostor,  would  in  his  opinion 
be  a compliment. 
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CHAP.  VlII. 

PARTURITION  IS  AN  OPERATION  OF  NATURE. 

A NOTORIOUS  and  common  sense  arg'umeiit 
against  the  necessity  for  man-midwives  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  provision  of  the  legislature.  Penal 
laws  have  been  recently  enacted  to  compel  un- 
married women  to  declare  their  pregnancy,  and 
to  provide  infant’s  linen,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
CONCEALMENT  of  their  delivery  ! ! and  yet  this 
legal  provision,  backed  by  its  severe  punishment, 
does  not  prevent  unfortunate  women  concealing 
their  parturition,  as  every  week’s  newspapers 
testify  ; whilst  these  poor  girls  know  no  more  of 
the  science  called  midwifery,  than  the  ewes  of 
Salisbury  plain ; nature  being  equally  provident 
to  all  her  creatures.  “ Notwithstanding  the  im- 
pudent and  contradictory  writings  of  half  learned 
men-midwives,  I believe  the  ignorant  shepherd 
is  more  successful  in  his  few  and  very  rare  cases 
of  difficult  labours  than  all  the  boasting  Doctor 
and  Surgeon  midwives  of  Europe,*  aided  by 
their  frightful  and  murderous  iron  instruments.” 

* There  cannot  be  a stronger  proof  of  the  ignorance 
of  men-midwives,  than  the  opposite  opinions  of  the 
different  authors  who  have  ventured  to  write  on  the 
subject.  What  one  affirms  to  be  the  constant  and  in- 
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The  above  I quote  as  the  private  opinion  of  a 
surgeon  of  the  very  highest  character ; and  its 
truth  has  been  admitted  by  many  in  the  profes- 
sion to  whom  I have  spoken  on  the  subject : but 
I shall  proceed  with  my  argument  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  conception  and  growth  of  the  foetus 
in  the  womb. 

For  some  time  after  a woman  has  conceived, 
the  uterus  or  womb  maintains  its  original  form^ 
and  very  little  alteration  takes  place  in  it : it 
soon  however  becomes  covered  with  flocculoe 
which  attach  themselves  to  a part  of  it.  These 
flocculoe  form  the  grand  organ  by  which  the 

dispensable  attendant  of  parturition,  another  declaims 
against  as  preposterous  and  absurd.  The  mode  of 
treatment  recommended  by  one,  is  censured  by  another. 
Nature  is  all-sufficient  in  one  page,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing one,  she  can  do  nothing  without  the  assistance  of 
the  man-midwife.  Let  any  man  or  woman  of  common 
sense  read  Denman’s  work  on  Midwifery,  and  compare 
it  with  a later  production  of  Dr.  Power.  Let  him  read 
any  work,  from  Moriceau,  to  the  latest  brought  before 
the  public,  and  he  will  find  contradiction  on  contradic- 
tion, and  that  the  first  object  of  all  who  have  written 
has  been  to  advance  their  own  reputation  in  the  despi- 
cable practice;  and  not  to  serve  mankind  by  developing 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  important  work,  nor  to  lessen 
the  sufferings  of  women,  or  preserve  the  lives  of 
children. 
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foetus  as  it  increases  in  size  is  to  be  nourished, 
and  is  termed  the  placenta  : its  use  is,  to  receive 
and  prepare  the  blood  from  the  mother  for  the 
support  and  nourishment  of  the  child ; the  foetus 
receiving*  such  support  and  nourishment  through 
the  umbilical  cord  or  navel  string.  So  far  nature 
has  provided  for  its  support ; but  had  there  been 
no  other  provision  than  that  for  supplying  it  with 
the  nourishment  thus  conveyed  to  it,  accidental 
causes  would  invariably  have  prevented  its  ar- 
riving at  maturity.  An  atom  of  an  imperfect 
life  would  have  been  unable  to  protect  itself 
against  the  pressure  of  the  w^omb,  or  the  incon- 
venience that  must  have  attended  every  step  of 
its  mother : further  provision  has  therefore  been 
made ; to  show  that  nature  in  her  operations,  does 
not  neglect  one  essential,  in  providing  another. 
The  foetus  is  surrounded  bv  a fluid  contained  in 
the  ovum  or  bag  within  the  cavity  of  the  womb, 
in  which  fluid  it  exists,  as  a fish  does  in  the  water. 
By  this  surrounding  fluid,  and  the  gradual  ex- 
pansion of  the  womb,  it  is  preserved  from  injury, 
as  sufficiently,  as  by  the  connexion  of  the  navel 
string  with  the  placenta  it  is  provided  with  sup- 
port. Thus  it  remains  in  embryo  till  in  due 
time  it  is  prepared  to  enter  into  its  new  life. 
What  then  is  the  change  that  takes  place  at  thivS 
time  so  properly  called  labour?  If  we  look  into 
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the  laws  of  nature  ever  so  minutely,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  ask  a longer,  and  a still  longer  time, 
before  we  venture  to  explain  them.  All  that  can 
be  known  is  this  ; that  when  the  foetal  life  is  per- 
fect, and  fit  for  animal  existence,  the  womb  con- 
tracts upon  its  contents ; the  cervex  uteri,  or 
neck  of  the  womb,  becomes  extended  3 the  os 
uteri,  or  mouth  of  the  womb,  expands,  so  as  to 
admit  the  foetus  through  its  aperture;  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  become  dilated,  that  resistance  from 
them  may  not  retard  the  birth ; and  the  child 
passes  into  being,  or  is  born. 

It  is  not  by  the  assistance  of  the  man-midwife 
that  the  womb  propels  its  contents.  It  is  not  by 
rude  interference  that  the  os  uteri  and  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  are  dilated.  Such  interference 
would  produce  rigidity  or  resistance.  It  is  not 
by  taking  the  child  by  the  head  or  feet  that  its 
birth  is  to  be  forwarded,  and  the  pains  of  the 
woman  alleviated-:  but  by  the  contraction  of 
the  womb,  by  which  the  excruciating  pains  of 
labour  are  produced,  that  the  child  is  gradually 
expelled.  Even  in  cases  of  difficult  and  com- 
plex labour,  nature  must  be  the  grand  operator, 
and  all  the  assistance  the  feeble  hand  of  man 
can  render,  must  be  subordinate  to  her  dictates. 
This  is  the  plain  and  perfect  character  of  child- 
bearing. The  same  hand  that  provides  for  and 
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protects  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  provides  also  for 
its  expulsion  from  it : and  the  most  efficient  as- 
sistance that  can  be  rendered,  is  gentle  treat- 
ment, and  an  assiduous  care  to  join  only  in  the 
operations  and  efforts  of  nature,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  controul  her  in  them.  Where  difficulties 
arise  they  may  generally  be  attributed  to  offi- 
ciousness, and  the  safety  of  the  mother  and  child 
can  only  be  preserved  by  allowing  that  to  con- 
tinue a natural  labour  which  in  its  commence- 
ment was  a natural  one. 


CHAP.  IX. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MAN-MIDWIFERY  IS  NOT 
NECESSARY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 
THE  CHIED. 

In  the  former  chapter  I have  shown  how 
nature  has  enabled  the  mother  to  support  the 
child  through  its  several  stages  in  the  womb,  till 
in  its  course  the  foetal  life  is  to  cease,  and  it  is  to 
enter  on  a more  perfect  state  of  existence. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  its  support  and  protection.  It 
has  been  preserved  from  injury  by  a surround- 
ing fluid,  in  which  it  has  arrived  at  maturity 
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\ininjured.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis  become  di- 
lated by  the  efforts  of  natural  labour,  and  the 
child  is  released  from  its  prison  capable  of  a new 
life.  One  thing  only  is  necessary  for  its  safety, 
viz.  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  its  foetal  life  till 
it  has  imbibed  the  principles  of  animal  life ; or, 
in  other  words,  to  prevent  any  pressure  upon  the 
umbilical  cord,  or  navel  string',  through  which 
the  foetal  life  is  supported,  till  its  birth  is  so  far 
completed  as  to  enable  it  to  imbibe  vital  air,  or 
to  breathe. 

Now,  for  all  this  great  difficulty,  nature  has  as 
wisely  and  amply  provided.  The  natural  pre- 
sentation of  a child  in  its  birth,  is  the  head;  that 
is,  the  head  is  in  forty-nine  cases  out  of  fifty, 
brought  into  the  world  first.  In  this  position  the 
child  may  remain  a considerable  length  of  time 
without  a shadow  of  danger  ; it  is  still  supported 
by  its  connection  with  the  mother,  through  the 
cord  from  the  placenta ; the  pulsation  of  which 
only  ceases  when  the  infant  no  longer  stands  in 
need  of  it : and  so  long  as  the  pulsation  is  not 
intercepted  by  pressure,  the  child  is  perfectly 
safe.  Let  the  formation  of  an  infant  be  next 
considered,  the  situation  of  the  navel  in  parti- 
cular be  remembered ; that  its  seat  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  abdomen,  a part  by  which  no  re- 
sistance can  be  made,  inasmuch  as  it  will  yield 
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to  the  slightest  pressure ; it  is  also  surrounded 
by  the  fluid  in  which  it  has  through  its  progress 
in  the  womb  been  preserved  from  injury ; and 
not  in  one  instance  in  ten  thousand  will  that  part 
of  the  body  in  w^hich  the  navel  is  situated  be 
compressed  in  its  passage  through  the  os  uteri  or 
the  os  externum  : these  will  have  become  so  far 
dilated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, that  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  will  pass 
almost  without  resistance.  It  is  here  that  women 
require  the  assistance  of  a midwife;  their  invo- 
luntary eflbrts  and  their  anxiety  may  produce 
mischief ; and  they  require,  and  ought  to  have, 
a careful  and  attentive  hand  to  support  and 
assist  them.  But  is  it  an  office  befitting  a man 
to  be  called  in  on  such  occasions  ? May  not 
another  woman  who  has  considered  the  process 
of  childbirth  be  as  fully  qualified  to  render  the 
assistance  that  is  required  ? Put  the  question  to 
any  woman  vffio  has  borne  children,  and  the 
most  abandoned  will  blush  with  confusion,  and 
be  ashamed  to  admit  the  propriety  of  the  present 
practice. 

I have  shown  that  in  natural  labour,  or  where 
the  child  is  born  as  designed  by  the  Almighty, 
no  danger  exists  towards  its  preservation  in  its 
being  brought  into  the  world.  The  birth  of  the 
child  being  completed,  it  remains  for  it  to  be 
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separated  from  its  mother.  As  its  birth  advances^ 
the  pulsation  through  the  navel  string  gradually 
diminishes,  beginning  at  the  placenta,  and  be- 
coming less  and  less  distinct,  till  it  reaches  the 
body  of  the  child ; but  before  its  cessation  is 
completed,  the  infant  has  inhaled  vital  air,  and 
is  in  possession  of  its  new  life.  The  cord  must 
then  be  tied  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  child  that  would  destroy  it,  and  it  may 
be  separated  from  its  mother  with  perfect  safety  .. 

It  is  not  the  unhallowed  hand  of  a surgeon 
that  will  preserve  the  life  of  a child  incapable  of 
supporting  life  ; but  if  a female  midwife  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  called  in  where  the 
child  was  still-born,  an  inquest  would  be  held  on 
its  body,  and  the  village  surgeon’s  evidence 
would  insinuate  that  the  child  had  died  through 
neglect ; the  midwife  would  be  dreaded  by  every 
pregnant  woman  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
the  same  surgeon  who  in  his  own  practice  had 
been  present  at  the  births  of  a dozen  still-born 
children,  would  be  employed  with  confidence  for 
the  future,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  midwife,  and 
to  the  disgrace  of  morality  and  decency.  It  is 
his  business  to  defame  the  character  of  an  oppo- 
nent by  whom  his  income  is  affected ; and  his 
importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  (every  medical 
man  being  held  as  a gentleman)  gives  his  argu- 
ment its  desired  effect.  Custom  reconciles  so- 
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ciety  to  the  infringement  on  delicacy  and  deco- 
rum; and  because  our  fathers  did  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  looking  into  its  neces- 
sity and  its  infamy,  we  are  to  be  led  in  the  same 
ignorance  to  the  encouragement  of  it. 

Women  are  frightened  into  a compliance  with 
what  the  world  admits  as  indispensable,  in  de- 
fiance of  every  proper  feeling.  Husbands,  in 
the  dark,  do  not  suspect  the  delusion  ; and  from 
the  purest  feelings  of  alfection,  are  made  the 
dupes  of  the  indelicate  and  shameless  man- 
midwife.  There  is  nothing  respecting  the  safety 
of  the  child  that  forbids  women  acting  as  mid- 
wives, nor  would  one  child  in  fifty  thousand 
committed  to  their  hands  be  forfeited  that  would 
have  lived  under  those  of  a gentleman  accoucher* 


CHAP.  X. 

THE  PRACTICE  IS  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
COMFORT  OR  SAFETY  OF  THE  MOTHER; 
BUT  WOMEN  PROPERLY  EDUCATED,  ARE 
MORE  CAPABLE  OF  RENDERING  THE  RE- 
QUIRED ASSISTANCE,  THAN  ANY  MAN-MID- 
WIFE EVER  WAS  OR  WILL  BE. 

There  is  no  man-midwife  in  existence  who 
will  venture  to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  I here 
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assert,  but  the  reply  resorted  to  by  them  will  be, 
that  women  are  not  properly  educated.”*  Let 
it  be  admitted,  that  there  are  some  female  mid- 
wives who  are  not  properly  educated ; but  who 
will  admit  that  women  might  not,  and  ought  not, 
to  be  so  educated  P It  is  an  office  disgraceful  in 
the  character  of  a man,  and  praiseworthy  beyond 
comparison  as  the  province  of  a woman.  I have 
represented  labour  as  an  operation  of  nature, 
and  other  than  natural  labours  being  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  nature  would  in  most  cases 
enable  the  mother  to  complete  the  birth  of  the 
child  without  assistance,  with  as  little  or  less 
pain  than  she  is  made  to  undergo  with  it.  Men 
know  nothing  about  it.  Most  authors  affirm  that 
it  is  only  by  the  pains  of  labour  the  child  can  be 
born,  and  that  any  obstruction  to  the  cause  of 
such  pain  will  be  more  likely  to  impede  its  birth 
than  to  hasten  it.  fA  modern  author  condemns 
this  long  received  opinion,  and  affirms  that  the 
pains  of  labour  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  child.  ‘‘  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree  ? ” 

* Mrs.  Wright,  of  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, Mrs.  Viner,  of  254,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and 
very  many  others,  know  more  about  midwifery  than  all 
the  men  who -ever  wrote  or  spoke  on  the  subject. 

t Dr.  Power. 
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Taking  it  as  it  is  considered  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  globe  an  operation  of  nature,  the  office  of 
a midwife  should  be  to  act  only  a subordinate 
part  to  nature,  and  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
exhausting  her  strength  in  useless  efforts;  whereas 
the  common  practice  is  to  deceive  her  under  the 
appearance  of  tenderness ; and  by  abominable 
indelicate  interference  to  lead  her  to  believe  they 
have  greatly  facilitated  her  delivery.  It  is  no 
interference  that  can,  generally  speaking*,  be  said 
to  relieve  the  mother  to  any  extent : it  must  be 
by  the  contractions  of  the  womb,  and  the  dila- 
tation of  the  parts  alone,  that  the  birth  of  the 
child  can  be  completed  ; and  they  are  the  violent 
contractions  of  the  former,  and  the  expansions  of 
the  latter,  that  cause  the  distressing  pains  atten- 
dant on  childbirth.  Can  there  be  a question 
then,  whether  women  or  men  should  be  employed 
on  such  occasions  P Is  all  sense  of  decency  to  be 
abandoned  at  the  suog’estion  of  a man  who  con- 
siders  his  own  interest  only  in  offering  it?  There 
can  be  no  sufficient  excuse  for  a continuance  of 
the  practice;  no  justifiable  reason  can  remain  in 
the  mind  of  any  modest  woman,  why  she  should 
be  exposed,  and  that  under  the  most  indelicate 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  one,  or  that  the  other  should  be  excluded. 
The  truth  is,  society  in  general,  and  women  in 
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|yafticular,  labour  luuier  the  mistaken  idea,  thas 
the  midwife  has  much  to  do,  whereas  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  she  sets  out  is,  to  do  as  little  at 
^he  can ; and  it  may  be  received  as  an  undis- 
puted fact,  that  the  more  officious  a man  or 
woman  is  in  the  prafession,  the  more  difficulties 
he  or  she  will  invariably  meet  with  in  his  or  her 
practice.  Nature  erects  no  barriers  ag“ainst  the 
works  of  her  own  hands  5 and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred,  where  difficulties  occur,  they 
proceed  not  from  a neglect  of  the  woman,  but 
from  thwarting  the  natural  progress  of  her  labour 
by  hasty,  imprudent,  indelicate,  and  often  wan- 
ton familiarity ; all  disguised  under  the  sem- 
blance of  kind  attention,  and  endured  by  the 
woman  from  a conviction  of  their  necessity.  In 
fact  it  is  to  the  chicanery  of  medical  men,'  that 
the  abominable  practice  owes  its  introduction  ^ 
and  by  the  credulity  of  women  (to  put  the  best 
possible  construction  on  it),  that  it  is  encouraged 
or  allowed. 

Much  argument  may  be  used  to  a pregnant 
woman,  to  prove  to  her  the  absolute  necessity  of 
her  doctor’s  attendance  at  her  labour ; but  no 
man  has  ever  been  bold  enough  to  declare  to  the 
world  the  necessity  of  such  attendance,  and  to 
acknowledge  himself  the  author  of  the  absur- 
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dity.^  The  best  poor  excuse  is,  that  by  slander, 
they  would  exclude  women  from  an  infringement 

^ It  is  undeniably  evident,  that  midwifery  is  not  a 
surgical  business.  Surgery  is  applicable  solely  to  cases 
of  injury  or  disease;  while  childbirth  is  only  a natural 
effect;  the  most  simple  in  its  operation,  and  never 
requiring  any  artificial  aid,  beyond  that  which  a good 
and  properly-informed  nurse  can  supply  ; except  in  the 
most  uncommon,  preternatural  cases  (which  from  their 
uufrequency  are  barely  worth  alluding  to)  and  then  the 
midwife  must  have  additional  assistance  as  the  accou- 
cheur has  now.  At  the  same  time  the  aid  is  of  that 
peculiar  nature,  that  it  clearly  is  the  business  of  a 
woman  only.” 

‘‘  I do  not  suppose  that  after  the  evidence  of  ages, 
any  accoucheur  would  assert  that  women  are  naturally 
disqualified  to  perform  the  necessary  business  in  cases 
of  midwifery,  especially  where  the  experience  of  every 
one  proves  that  women  have  more  presence  of  mind 
than  men,  in  sudden,  difficult,  and  dangerous  disorders  ; 
and  that  by  habit  they  can  acquire  a dexterity  far 
exceeding  that  of  men.” 

‘‘But  there  other  and  better  reasons  to  prove  that 
midwifery  should  be  made  the  business  of  women  only. 
I have  lately  heard  of  some  distressing  cases  having 
occurred  from  the  improper  interference  of  the  accou- 
cheur, when  there  was  good  cause  to  believe  that 
Nature  would  of  herself  have  duly  performed  her  own 
work.  What  did  this  uncalled-for  interference  arise 
from  } The  reply  is  evident — either  to  make  work,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  by  forcing  or  obstructing  nature, 
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on  their  emolument,  under  a pretence  that  they 
are  not  properly  educated. 

Pursue  these  modest  men  in  their  own  argu- 
ment, and  let  it  be  asked,  why  women  are  not 
properly  educated  ? The  reason  is,  that  by  their 
cunning,  pregnant  women  are  alarmed  at  their 
situation,  and  are  persuaded  to  believe  that 
without  their  attendance  they  must  die.  The 
name  of  a midwife  is  synonimous  to  executioner; 
and  if  a Hunter,  a Warren,  or  the  most  expe- 
rienced man-midwife  history  records,  could  be 
raised  to  life,  and  clad  in  a gown  and  petticoat, 
custom  would  defame  her  reputation,  calumny 
scruple  her  experience,  and  in  silence  and  neg- 
lect her  essential  services  would  be  lost  to  the 
world. 

Women  might  be,  and  very  many  of  them 
are,  properly  educated  to  act  as  midwives ; and 
they  ought  to  be  universally  employed  and  en- 
couraged in  the  practice  : and  it  is  a violation  of 

and  by  which  the  lives  of  women  have  been  sometimes  ' 
sacrificed  ; or  from  ignorance  or  lust.  But  suppose 
the  latter  to  be  the  only  cause  ; is  it  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  can  perform  such,  or  any  business, 
correctly,  when  under  the  influence  of  depraved  desire? 

I am  convinced  that  the  lives  of  women  from  that  cause 
alone,  cannot  be  equally  safe  as  when  they  are  attended 
by  persons  of  their  own  sex.” 


a husband’s  reputation,  and  of  a woman’s  virtue,' 
to  admit  a surgeon  on  such  a service. 

Every  student  in  midwifery  has  his  ears 
assailed  with  this  truth  : “ That  there  is  nothing 
so  disgraceful  to  a medical  man  as  to  lose  a 
woman  in  childbirth  ” He  is  not  surrounded 
with  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to  encounter ; 
but  is  told  plainly,  that  whenever  they  occur, 
except  in  instances  exceedingly  rare,  they  will 
be  attributable  to  his  own  incaution  or  unjus- 
tifiable interference.  He  is  shown  that  the 
passage  from  the  womb  through  the  pelvis  is  not 
a complicated  labyrinth,  in  which  the  infant  is 
likely  to  lose  its  way,  but  that  it  is  a natural  and 
well-apportioned  cavity  through  which  it  has  to 
pass : that  it  is  not  his  place  to  deliver  a woman 
of  her  child,  but  by  the  most  gentle  assistance, 
and  an  assurance  of  her  safety,  to  beguile  her 
pains,  and  allay  the  fears,  his,  or  some  other 
person’s  insinuations  have  promoted.  He  is 
initiated  in  the  mystical  manoeuvre  of  doing  a 
great  deal,  while  his  first  and  most  important 
charge  is,  to  do  tantamount  to  nothing.  He  is 
told  that  confidence  on  his  part,  will  inspire  his 
patient  with  a like  confidence ; and  that  in  the 
W'ant  of  this  essential  principle,  she  will  become 
exhausted,  and  be  unable  to  bring  her  child  into 
the  world.  He  has  a story  about  the  observance 
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of  decency  and  delicacy,  at  the  idea  of  which  the 
one  and  the  other  must  blush ; when  the  only 
assistance  he  can  pretend  to  offer,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  act  of  indecency  of  which  his  own 
conscience  accuses  liim,  and  from  which  he  seeks 
his  security  by  imposing  upon  the  ignorance  or 
good  faith  of  the  husband. 

What  is  it  that  remains  to  be  done,  so  difficult, 
that  women  cannot  be  found  equal  to  ? Is  the 
female  mind  inferior  to  that  of  men  ? Can  they 
enter  into  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  philosophy, 
and  not  be  made  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  nature  in  bringing  a child  into  the  world  ? 

If  it  be  kindness,  that  is  the  essential  property 
of  midwifery,  surely  women  possess  an  equal 
share  of  feeling  with  men ; and  are  quite  as 
ready  to  show  their  little  attentions.  If  it  be 
fortitude,  let  any  man  ask  himself  whether  he 
or  his  wife  can  meet,  and  encounter  difficulties, 
with  most  courage  ? and  if  it  be  confidence,  it 
should  be  promoted  by  the  same  encouragement 
being  given  to  them  in  the  profession,  as  is  so 
liberally  and  unequivocally  bestowed  on  men. 

Let  all  the  gossips  of  idle,  ignorant,  and 
obscene  old  women,  under  the  characters  of 
nurses,  be  maturely  and  properly  weighed  ; for 
there  is  not  one  in  twenty  who  can  count  fifty,  or 
do  any  thing  beyond  making  a bason  of  gruel, 


or  pour  brandy  down  the  throats  of  all  who  visit 
her.  Such  w’omen  look,  very  naturally,  for 
recommendation  from  men-midwives,  they  are 
therefore  their  slaves ; they  give  credence  to  all 
their  absurdities ; multiply  all  their  marvels ; 
extol  them  as  charming  men  ! fill  the  minds  of 
women  during  their  pregnancies  w ith  imaginary 
mischiefs  that  reason  shudders  at,  and  common 
sense  discovers  upon  the  slightest  investigation 
to  be  false.  They  know  the  sufferings  of  labour  ; 
but  forgetting  the  great  hand  that  conducts  it, 
are  weak  or  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  that 
hand  is  not  equal  to  the  task.  They  imagine 
that  whatever  pain  the  doctor  may  inflict  by 
his  interference,  is  an  alleviation  of  a woman’s 
sufferings ; and  from  generation  to  generation 
the  doctrine  of  God’s  abandoning  a woman  in 
her  trouble  is  recorded  at  the  shrine  of  immo- 
rality, and  to  the  disgrace  of  civilization. 

Surely  it  should  be  the  province  of  every 
husband,  kindly  and  properly  to  expose  the 
delusion;  and  the  pride  of  every  wife,  to  act 
consistently  and  with  proper  delicacy.  The  little 
assistance  that  can  be  rendered,  as  far  as  respects 
the  mother,  may  be  most  ably  administered  by  a 
midwife,  and  such  assistance  will  be  praise- 
worthy and  consistent.  Let  them  therefore  meet 
with  the  encouragement  they  deserve  ; and  the 
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greatest  stain  in  female  prudence  will  soon  wear 
away,  and  the  Gallic  name  of  accoucheur  die  in 
oblivion  and  diso^race. 

O 


CHAP.  XI. 

ERRORS  OF  PREJUDICE,  AND  DIFFICULTY 
OF  REMOVING  SUCH  ERRORS. 

Any  man  who  is  an  advocate  for  reform,  and 
olfers  himself  boldly  in  repressing  the  progress 
of  custom,  no  matter  wdiether  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  political  economy,  imposition  in  com- 
merce, or  the  practice  of  any  profession,  must 
expect  to  be  met  with  abuse  and  censure  from 
the  parties  whose  principles  he  condemns.  Such 
invective  is  fully  anticipated  by  the  advocate  for 
female  consistency,  and  liberality  in  those  gen- 
tlemen who  call  themselves  members  of  a liberal 
profession.  He  may  perhaps  however  be  thought 
an  opponent  too  humble  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  wealthy  and  well  educated  men,  and 
contempt  may  be  the  censure  paid  to  him  in 
silence. 

It  w ould  be  weakness  in  him  to  suppose  for  a 
moment,  that  many  of  his  remarks  will  pass 
without  giving'  ofihnce,  his  language  being  too 
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plain  to  be  inisunderstood,  and  the  subject  of  his^ 
censure  so  flagrant,  as  to  demand  the  abhorrence 
with  which  it  is  inveighed  against.  He  sees 
before  him,  power,  prejudice,  custom,  public  de- 
. nunciation,  and  the  treacherous  whisper  of  slan- 
der; his  arguments  will  be  opposed  by  the  fears 
of  women,  and  the  cunning'  of  those  who  alarm 
them  ; he  may  be  accused  of  advocating  female 
destruction,  and  of  imbittering  the  happiness  of 
the  cottage  and  the  palace  by  planting  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  at  present  are  not 
known  : he  may  be  accused  of  ignorance,  and 
perhaps  falsehood,  among  other  charges  may  be 
brought  against  him  : but  to  all  and  every  at- 
tack he  stands  fearless,*  and  is  careless  whether 
he  may  contend  with  an  individual  or  a host. 

In  matters  of  religion,  how  great  have  been, 
and  how  irreconcileable  (in  the  eyes  of  the  pro- 
testant  church)  are  the  abuses  of  the  present 
day  ? With  such  however,  human  wisdom  can 
have  no  just  right  to  interfere.  I may  have  one 
idea  of  duty,  and  my  neighbour  may  have  an- 
other : but  where  our  professions  are  the  same, 

* With  all  these  terrors  before  him  to  which  the 
author  stands  fearless;  he  is  still  afraid.  He  is  afraid 
that  those  who  would  defend  the  filtliy  practice  will  be 
too  wise  to  enter  into  any  contention  with  him.  Silence 
upon  some  occasions  is  the  greatest  mark  of  wisdom. 
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and  cotniiiion  decency  and  propriety  are  under- 
stood to  have  but  one  meaning*  by  all ; and 
when  every  hour  is  disg-raced  by  an  act  at  which 
lewdness  under  public  detection  would  almost 
blush,  and  for  which  there  is  neither  necessity 
nor  excuse,  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  its  favour 
can  only  be  maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of  reason 
and  common  sense. 

Men  may  argue  differently,  and  perhaps  with 
equal  sagacity  on  a point  involving  doubt ; their 
ideas  of  effect  from  the  same  cause  may  be  di- 
rectly opposed  to  each  other  where  futurity  alone 
can  decide  ; they  may  from  education  or  society 
form  certain  opinions  and  prejudices  that  may 
be  right  or  wrong  as  circumstances  govern 
events : and  from  habit,  even  positive  proofs  of  the 
fallacy  of  their  reasonings  may  be  insufficient  to 
convince  them  of  their  error.  Experience,  how- 
ever, is  the  most  powerful  corrector  of  human 
weakness  ; and  when  argument,  example,  and 
the  common  incentives  to  prudence  are  unavail- 
able, this  grand  operator,  as  a dernier  resort, 
comes  in,  to  correct  the  frailty  of  human  I'eason- 
ing,  or  human  want  of  reason. 

What  then  does  experience  suggest  as  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  practice  of  man- 
tnidwifery  ? Are  there  less  women  die  in  child- 
birth, and  fewer  children  still-born  now,  than 
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when  the  practice  was  confined  to  women  ? 
Experience  says  there  are  not : but  that  the 
proportionate  number,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
more  than  doubled.  Would  women  suffer  more 
in  childbirth  under  the  hands  of  another  woman 
than  under  those  of  a man  ? Experience  says 
they  would  sufi’er  beyond  comparison  less. 
Women  are  terrified  at  the  idea  of  childbirth  in 
the, present  day,  whereas  such  fears  were  not 
knowui  till  men  were  engaged  in  the  practice. 
Let  any  medical  man  ask  himself  how  far  he 
has  the  power  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  a 
woman  in  most  cases,  and  experience  will  tell 
him  that  all  his  professions  are  mere  address. 
Let  the  advocate  for  the  destructive  instruments 
that  have  been  lately  introduced,  ask  himself 
whether  they  can  be  employed  without  inflicting 
pain,  and  whether  they  are  not  frequently  em- 
ployed in  experiment,  unnecessarily,  and  with 
positive  mischief.  Experience  then  declaims 
against  the  practice  as  vile  : it  declaims  against 
it  as  injurious : it  declaims  against  it  as  an  im- 
position upon  credulity ; it  declaims  against  it 
as  unmanly  and  founded  on  deception : it  de- 
claims against  it  as  revolting  to  the  coarsest 
feeliiififs  of  human  nature. 

And  is  prejudice  to  stand  unshaken?  Can 
we  censure  minor  criminalities  (for  such  a term 
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is  applicable  to  the  present  practice)  and  assume 
the  character  of  morality  and  prudence  in  our 
common  deportment  with  society  ? It  is  pos- 
sible ; but  it  must  be  an  assumption,  a bubble, 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  liable  to  the  con- 
troul  of  every  particle  around  it,  and  that  will 
ignite  and  betray  itself  at  one  time  or  other. 

If  society  is  to  be  thus  reprobated,  and  the 
cause  of  its  censure  to  be  left  undefended,  and 
incapable  of  rational  and  just  defence,  let  the 
noxious  plant  be  eradicated.  Let  the  pride  of 
the  world,  the  British  empire, lind  the  pride  of 
that  empire,  the  female  part  of  its  population,  no 
longer  be  subject  to  such  stigma  and  reproach. 
Let  the  highest,  (and  to  their  praise  be  it  spoken, 
in  the  higher  classes  morality  is  assuming  its 
proper  character  in  giving  encouragement  to 
female  midwives,)  and  the  lowest  woman  in  the 
kingdom,  with  the  peer  and  the  peasant,  who 
values  his  wife’s  feelings,  unite  in  encouraging 
females  so  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profes- 
sion, as  to  furnish  every  village  with  its  midwife, 
and  to  exterminate  the  disgraceful  and  fulsome 
name  of  accoucheur  from  the  catalogue  of  our 
professions ; and  let  history  mark  our  day  as  the 
era  of  a second  restoration : a restoration  poli- 
tical and  moral : a restoration  of  the  empire  of 
common  sense ; and  a restoration  of  female  mo- 
desty in  its  literal  and  proper  signification. 


CHAP.  Xli. 

LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  MY  OWN  CHILDREN 
IN  PARTICULAR,  AND  TO  THE  RISING  GE- 
NERATION OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

_ The  subject  of  my  present  address  to  you  is 
such  as  few  fathers  would  venture  to  enter  on, 
and  from  which  they  would  be  deterred  by  a 
false  notion  of  its  being*  an  infringement  on 
modesty  and  decorum. 

Strange  as  such  diiference  of  feeling  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  modesty,  and  a respect  for  decency 
principally,  by  which  I am  prompted  to  do  so ; 
and  in  full  confidence  of  your  duly  appreciating 
my  remarks,  and  a conviction  that  it  is  as  much 
my  duty  to  offer  them  as  to  teach  you  the  seventli 
commandment,  I shall  proceed  without  further 
premise  or  apology.  The  subject  I need  not 
repeat;  the  name  of  it  has  my  abhorrence!  an 
imposture,  than  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  disgusting,  abominable,  unneces- 
sai*y,  and  injurious,  and  for  which  no  rational 
man  can  offer  even  a shadow  of  excuse.  It  is  in 
its  best  consequences  attended  by  no  single  good, 
and  must  of  necessity  be  encompassed  with  ^the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  common  decency,  and 
the  coarsest  idea  of  good  sense. 

Women  in  labour  were  for  ages  attended  by 
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women  only,  and  to  this  day  in  nine-tenths  of 
world,  they  continue  to  be  so  attended ; nor  is 
there  a female  human  being*,  except  in  a few 
European  nations,  who  would  not  blush  and  hide 
herself  from  the  rude  and  filthy  interference  of  a 
man  during  parturition. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  birth  of  a child  ^ 
as  amply  as  for  its  support  before  and  after  birth, 
and  women  alone,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
nondescript  name  of  man-midwife,  should  be 
employed  on  such  occasions. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  your  giving  your- 
selves up  to  such  vile  insults  as  must  be  ofiered 
by  every  man  who  may  be  called  by  this  name, 
because  other  women  do  so ; or  reason  is  given 
you  to  no  purpose.  Custom  cannot  justify  a ra- 
tional being  in  doing  what  he  or  she  knows  to  be 
wrong  y and  I only  beg  of  you  to  make  your- 
selves acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  to  judge 
whether  or  not  my  observations  are  founded  on 
truth.  I affirm  boldly  that  the  practice  is  a dis- 
grace to  every  woman,  who  except  from  neces- 
sity submits  to  it,  and  a scandal  to  every  man 
who  professes  it  where  a proper  woman  is  to  be 
found  : that  is  has  been  the  cause  of  never-ceas- 
ing disgust  in  hundreds  of  instances  between 
man  and  wife : that  it  is  an  invasion  of  a wo- 
man’s virtue,  and  of  a husband’s  reputation: 
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that  ill  itself  it  is  every  thing  but  consistent  with 
modesty  and  decency,  and  that  it  is  introductory 
to  that  general  depravity  of  manners  by  which 
the  best  feelings  of  a woman  are  so  much  les- 
sened in  the  eyes  of  men  comparatively  with 
what  they  were  used  to  be. 

I 

Let  my  daughters,  and  the  female  part  of  the 
rising  generation,  only  suppose  for  a moment, 
that  without  the  least  necessity,  and  even  to  their 
injury,  they  are  to  submit  to  the  horrid  insults  of 
what  doctors  call  among  each  other  by  the  abo- 
minable and  vulgar  name  of  an  examination  per 
vaginum,  but  which  they  cloak  under  the  mask  of 
trying  or  taking  a pain,  that  it  may  be  thought 
their  object  is  to  relieve  or  take  the  pain  away. 
That  they  are  to  be  pulled  about  at  the  discretion 
of  a man  onlv  because  he  is  called  a doctor;  and 
to  be  exposed  and  played  the  fool  with  as  he 
thinks  fit,  when  all  he  can  do  will  only  be  harm. 
Let  them  suppose  that  to  save  the  time  and  spare 
the  patience  of  this  man,  they  are  to  be  torn  and 
injured,  not  less  by  his  coarse  unwieldy  hands, 
than  by  the  injurious  and  cruel  instruments  too 
frequently  used,  rather  than  wait  the  powers  of 
nature  : let  them  suppose  especially,  if  misfor- 
tune should  oblige  them  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a 
hospital,  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  all  this  indelicacy,  not  from  one  man  only,  but 
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from  many,  and  from  a host  of  boys*  who  are 
admitted  into  these  places,  that  they  may  at  the 
expense  of  some  poor  women,  (often  as  strictly 
modest  as  can  be  found  in  any  circle,)  become 
as  familiar  with  their  secret  parts  as  they  are 
with  the  wards  of  the  hospital  where  their  lewd- 
nesses are  practised  : and  let  them  know  that  for 
all  this  parapliernalia  there  is  no  other  object 
than  excluding*  women  from  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery, that  it  may  enrich  men  who  profess  them- 
selves surgeons,  and  enable  them  to  add  to  this 
honourable  name,  the  contemptible  addenda  of 
accoucheur,  &c,  : let  them  know  too,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  that  any 
woman  of  good  mind  could  not  learn,  and  ac- 
complish, better  beyond  comparison,  than  the 
most  eminent  man-midwife  ever  did  learn  and 
accomplish ; that  the  delicate  and  tender  hand 
of  a woman  is  an  invention  of  the  Almighty,  and 
that  one  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented,  was^ 
to  assist  other  women  in  childbirth;  and  that  all 
the  iron  instruments  invented  by  men  for  the 
purpose,  can  never  equal  it  in  safety,  or  in  effect- 
ing their  desired  object : let  them  know  too 

* Dr.  Osborn  admits  of  a woman  having  been  ex- 
posed to  no  fewer  than  sixty-one  boys,  who  were  his 
pupils,  at  one  time. 
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above  all,  tliat  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hun- 
dred, neither  the  assistance  of  a man  nor  of  a 
woman  can  be  of  much  service  to  them,  for  that 
nature  of  herself  will  bring*  the  child  into  the 
world;  and  let  them  know  that  in  the  present 
practice,  about  one  woman  and  child  in  ten  are 
injured,  whereas  when  the  practice  was  in  the 
hands  of  women,  not  one  in  five  hundred  received 
any  injury. 

Ask  any  woman  who  has  had  a large  family 
of  children  in  the  present  day,  and  she  will  tell 
you  of  how  dreadful  a time,  as  it  is  called,  she 
had  with  one  or  more  of  her  children,  while  the 
old  Queen  of  England,  who  had  a very  nume- 
rous family,  and  was  attended  in  all  her  labours 
by  women,  declared  repeatedly,  that  neither  she 
nor  her  children  ever  received  the  least  injury. 

Her  grand- daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
a fine  healthy  young  woman,  who  we  hoped  to 
have  seen  on  the  throne  as  our  future  queen,  was 
attended  by  a man-midwife,  and  both  she  and 
her  child  died.  This  man-midwife,  Sir  R.  Crofts, 
destroyed  himself ! and  it  remains  for  those  who 
have  a wiser  head  than  mine  to  determine,  whe- 
ther that  illustrious  Princess  had  not  better  have 
had  a fumbling  old  woman  to  attend  her,  and  this 
conscientious  man-midwife  better  have  employed 
himself  in  pursuits  fitted  to  his  sex  and  station. 
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Blit  fashion  has  introduced  the  scandalous 
custom,  and  young*  women  are  so  terrified  by 
the  idle  stories  of  ignorant  and  shameless  old 
women,  that  neither  modesty  nor  common  de- 
cency is  observed  between  them  and  medical 
men  as  they  are  called. 

What  a pretty  operation  it  is  for  a man  to 
perform  on  a woman  (the  which  is  frequently 
done)  to  draw  ofi'her  water  by  thrusting  a silver 
instrument  called  a catheter,  up  her  private 
parts,  till  it  has  passed  into  the  neck  of  her  blad- 
der ; and  yet  one  woman  allows  it  to  be  done 
because  others  have  before  her. 

It  would  be  ten  times  less  disgraceful  for  wo- 
men to  employ  men  to  attend  them  at  the  water 
closet,  and  quite  as  excusable,  as  it  is  for  them 
to  be  employed  by  them  in  childbirth. 

My  own  daughters,  therefore,  I earnestly  beg 
and  entreat,  as  they  value  their  reputation,  if  they 
should  marry  and  have  children,  never  to  allow 
one  of  these  filthy  nondescripts  to  come  near 
their  persons ; their  familiarities  not  unfrequently 
lead  to  open  indecencies,  and  these  indecencies 
pave  the  way  to  debauchery  : and  as  they  value 
the  best  feelings  of  their  husbands,  and  the  lives 
of  their  children,  to  employ  on  such  occasions, 
wmmen,  and  women  only ; assuring  them,  that 
they  will  be  safer  under  them  than  under  any 
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mad-midwife  in  the  world ; and  that  they  will 
thereby  secure  to  themselves  that  affection  of 
their  husbands,  that  alone  can  make  them  happy, 
and  good  women. 

And  to  my  sons,  I would  add,  that  it  is  the 
grossest  indignity  they  can  possibly  offer  to  their 
wives,  to  shut  them  up  in  a room  with  a man- 
midwife.^  To  select,  if  thev  should  ever  want 
such  assistance,  a proper  and  well-educated  wo- 
man to  attend  their  wives  in  labour;  and  neither 
to  allow  the  prejudice  of  mothers,  nor  the  gossips 
of  other  women,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  employ 
a man. 

There  appears  to  me,  a sort  of  false  modesty, 
or  false  feeling  in  most  women  on  this  subject. 
They  appear  to  think  it  indelicate  to  employ  a 
woman,  and  quite  the  reverse  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  women.  They  would  be  ashamed  to 
be  accused  of  having  been  attended  by  a woman, 
for  fear  they  should  be  thought  different  from 
other  women,  and  that  their  object  was  to  con- 
ceal this  difference.  If  such  be  the  fact,  I can 

* If  a proper  midwife  cannot  be  found,  and  a man- 
midwife  be  employed,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  husband 
to  be  in  the  room,  whether  he  gives  offence  or  not.  If 
there  is  nothing  for  a woman  to  be  ashamed  of  in  having 
a man-midwife,  there  can  be  nothing  for  her  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  her  husband  being  present. 
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only  say,  as  far  as  respects  myself,  I had  rather 
have  a plaster  of  Paris  wife  than  a living*  one 
witli  such  a head ; and  that  a woman  having 
such  an  idea  of  modesty  as  this  bespeaks,  should 
never  think  of  confining  herself  to  the  knowledge 
of  one  man,  but  prostitute  her  person  to  the  em- 
braces of  all  she  can  meet  with,  that  the  evidences 
of  her  being  really  a woman  may  not  lead  to 
such  conjectures. 

Unfortunately  for  the  rising  generation,  every 
young  woman  upon  becoming  pregnant,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  other  women,  who  have 
themselves  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  title  of  mo- 
desty, and  who  are  therefore  earnest  in  their  en- 
deavours to  make  every  new  married  woman 
make  the  same  sacrifice  of  delicacy,  peace  of 
of  mind,  and  person,  for  fashion  sake. 

Within  my  own  immeditate  knowledge,  I 
can  remember  but  one  solitary  instance  of  a 
woman  doing  badly  under  the  hands  of  a mid- 
wife, whereas  I could  muster  a hundred  instances 
or  more,  of  some  mischief  having  befallen  women 
under  the  hands  of  men ; and  yet  prejudice  is 
still  in  favour  of  the  barbarous  and  injurious 
custom. 

I conclude  with  an  earnest  desire  that  you  will 
judge  for  yourselves,  and  not  be  led  by  the  mul- 
titude to  the  sanction  of  such  imposture. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

QUALIFICATIONS  INDISPENSABLY  NECES- 
SARY IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  A MIDWIFE. 

Education,  ability,  and  experience,  the  com- 
mon qualifications  necessary  in  the  exercise  of 
any  profession,  are  also  indispensably  necessary 
in  that  of  midwifery  : but  there  are  other  minor 
considerations  that  in  this  practice  are  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  person,  the  manner, 
the  first  introductory  passing  compliment,  the 
disposition,  and  in  fact,  the  exterior  recommen- 
dations or  drawbacks  of  politeness,  or  abruptness, 
of  neatness  and  respectability,  or  of  filthiness  and 
finery.  A midwife  must  be  formed  by  nature 
for  the  profession  ; her  person  should  be  pleasing 
and  composed;  her  manner  friendly  and  polite; 
her  address,  not  light  and  trifling,  but  lady-like, 
and  unembarrassed ; her  disposition,  clieerful, 
but  not  gay ; and  her  mind  solid  ; and  at  least, 
tolerably  well  cultivated ; her  dress,  respectable 
and  motherly.  All  flippancy  is  contemptible 
and  displeasing  to  every  woman  of  good  sense ; 
and  filthiness  and  slovenliness,  at  first  sight  ren- 
der a woman  frightful  and  disagreeable.  In 
short,  nature  must  be  the  sculptor,  and  good- 
breeding the  sister  ornament  of  her  work.* 

* Female  midwives  have  much  blame  attributable  to 
themselves  for  the  practice  being  engrossed  by  men. 
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The  education  of  a midwife  should  be  grounded 
on  good  reading,  and  post  mortem  observations ; 
and  her  ability  and  judgment  will  arrive  at  ma- 
turity in  proportion  as  her  mind  is  devoted  to,  or 
abstracted  from  the  subject. 

In  her  conduct  during  a labour,  all  officious- 
ness should  be  carefully  avoided : her  examina- 
tions should  be  conducted  with  firmness,  and  by 
no  means  be  repeated  unnecessarily.  It  is  not 
her  place  to  direct  nature,  to  thwart  her,  nor  to 
hurry  her  in  her  operations ; but  to  assist  in  the 
most  gentle  manner,  and  in  any  way,  whenever 
she  can,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  her  patient ; 
and  to  preserve  with  the  greatest  caution  the  life 
of  the  child.  She  must  never,  on  any  occasion, 
give  I'oom  to  suspect  that  her  patience  is  ex- 
hausted ; that  the  labour  is  protracted ; or  that 
circumstances  indicate  difficulty  or  danger;  and 
even  when  such  do  occur,  so  as  to  justify  the 
calling  in  a medical  man,  the  confidence  of  her 
patient  must  never  be  allowed  to  sink.  A dozen 
excuses  may  be  made  for  calling  in  his  assistance 
without  creating  alarm ; and  the  calling  him  in 

None  but  proper  women  should  be  allowed  to  enter  on 
the  profession  : such  women  should  be  duly  certificated  ; 
and  on  no  account  should  one  be  sent  loose  on  the  world 
a candidate  for  the  profession  who  is  not  properly  qua- 
lified and  fit  for  it. 
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should  never  be  so  long*  delayed,  as  to  cause 
bustle,  or  hurry,  or  disorder.  Coolness  and  con- 
fidence in  the  midwife,  will  inspire  the  patient 
with  the  like  feelings ; whereas,  anxiety  and 
fretfulness,  will  crowd  mischief  upon  mischief, 
and  be  attended  with  consequences,  that«  under 
a different  management  would  never  have  ex- 
isted. A midwife,  let  it  be  remembered,  can  do 
nothing -without  the  assistance  of  nature.  She 
can  do  nothing  but  mischief  in  attempting  to  do 
a great  deal : (I  am  here  speaking  of  natural 
labours.  She  is  not  to  be  led  by  the  guidance  of 
other  women  who  may  be  present,  nor  to  be  inti- 
midated or  hurried  by  their  remarks.  Her  own 
judgment  alone,  is  to  direct  her,  and  the  conver- 
sation of  the  party  is  to  be  by  her  unheard.  On 
all  occasions  she  is  to  preserve  the  same  calm 
regularity,  the  same  composure,  and  the  same 
pleasing  and  consolatory  demeanour. 

Such  women,  and  so  acting,  would  be  a bles- 
sing to  society,  an  ornament  to  human  nature, 
and  they  would  form  the  firmest  foundation  for 
the  structure  of  prudence,  propriety,  and  mo- 
rality. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

1>LAN  FOR  RESTORING  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MIDWIFERY  TO  FEMALES. 


The  first  thing-  necessary  is,  that  the  patron- 
age of  some  persons  of  distinction  be  obtained. 
This  step  has  been  recently  taken  : a prospectus 
of  its  proposed  measures  will  follow  the  present 
chapter.  Under  this  patronage  give  the  utmost 
publicity  to  the  object  in  view,  and  call  upon  the 
public  for  donations  or  yearly  subscriptions. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  money. 

Having  obtained  a sufficient  sum  to  justify 
the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  let  pre- 
mises be  taken  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  received,  or  to  be  calculated  upon,  and 
these  premises  be  fitted  up  and  furnished  pro- 
perly for  the  accommodation  of  lying-in  women. 

At  this  institution  let  there  be  some  well- 
educated  midwife  appointed  as  matron,  and 
under  her  let  such  females  be  admitted  as  may 
be  anxious  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  midwifery ; such  females  being  first  approved, 
as  having  sufficient  mind,  and  proper  personal 
qualifications  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  it  with 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  credit  to  themselves, 
each  female  giving  her  constant  attendance  for 
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a certain  time  without  expense  of  any  kind  to 
the  institution  ; and  at  the  head,  let  a gentleman 
of  known  experience  and  ability  be  appointed, 
who  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  such  women, 
and  to  women  only,  lectures  on  that  particular 
part  of  anatomy  confined  to  the  female  organs 
of  generation,  and  who  upon  extreme  cases  may 
be  called  in  as  house  surgeon. 

That  women  having  attended  ‘such  lectures, 
and  the  lying-in  women  under  the  matron  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  have  upon  their  passing 
a proper  examination,  certificates  granted  them 
as  evidences  of  their  proficiency  ; and  that  they 
have  then  liberty  to  leave  the  institution,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  practice. 

That  stations  be  appointed  in  conjunction  with 
this  institution  to  furnish  every  part  of  London, 
and  every  Town  in  Middlesex,  first,  with  pro- 
perly educated  midwives;  and  that  all  women 
being  appointed  to  these  stations,  be  supported 
till  they  become  established,  each  rendering  an 
account  monthly  to  the  treasurer,  so  long  as  she 
shall  call  on  the  funds  of  the  institution  for 
assistance. 

That  subsequently  the  chief  towns  in  each 
county  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  insti- 
tution, and  thus  eventually  to  furnish  every 
village  in  the  kingdom  with  its  midwife. 
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That  poor  married  women  be  admited  into 
the  institution,  free  of  expense  upon  certain  re- 
commendations, and  tliat  they  be  treated,  not 
with  rude  indecencies,  but  with  kindness  and 
attention,  and  that  they  continue  under  the  care 
of  the  matron,  till  they  are  fit  to  return  to  their 
families. 

That  no  male  students  be  admitted  under  any 
pretence  into  this  institution. 

That  respectable  women  who  have  fallen  in 
their  circumstances  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  give 
the  necessary  time  to  gain  a sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  practice  without  expense  to  the  institution, 
be  provided  for  from  its  resources  during  the 
time  of  their  attendance  there ; and  that  from 
this  class  especially  the  branch  stations  be  pro- 
vided. 

That  married  women  be  allowed  to  call  upon 
the  matron  for  the  assistance  of  a midwife  at  all 
times.  That  the  poor  be  attended  at  their  own 
houses  gratuitously,  or  at  a very  trifling  charge, 
and  that  persons  in  a more  respectable  walk  in 
life  who  may  call  on  the  matron,  pay  to  her,  or 
to  the  midwife  who  may  be  engaged,  if  she 
should  have  left  the  institution,  a fee,  as  may  be 
determined  on. 

Above  all  things,  that  no  improper  and  low 
women  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  the  pro- 
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^fession,  and  that  no  certificates  be  granted  but 
to  women  who  are  duly  qualified. 

That  all  certificates  bear  the  names  of  the 
patrons  and  patronesses  of  the  institution,  exclu- 
sive of  those  of  the  house  surgeon  and  matron. 


Copy  of  the  Prospectus  of  the  Institution 

recently  established, 

U^ingHn  institution. 

For  Female  attendance  upon  indigent  Women  at  their  own 
habitations — for  providing  them  with  Medicines^  when 
needful — for  supplying  Women  during  their  Confinement 
— and  for  the  proper  Instruction  of  respectable  Women 
Midwives. 

This  Institution  was  established  in  March,  1829,  by 
its  noble  Patronesses,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
number  and  the  oppressed  state  of  respectable  Mid- 
wives. It  offers  instruction  and  employment  to  well- 
educated  females,  and  it  is  designed  to  replace  the 
practice  iti  the  hands  of  that  sex  which  nature  and 
female  decorum  alike  point  out,  while  it  tends  to  arrest 
the  mischievous  and  desperate  operations  of  violent 
male  adventurers. 

Few  persons  have  a better  claim  on  a humane  and 
charitable  public  than  the  poor  modest  industrious 
Married  Woman,  at  a period  when  she  most  requires 
the  aid  of  kindness  and  female  assistance.  The  pressing 
necessities  of  the  labouring  members  of  the  community 
especially  call  upon  those  whom  Providence  has  blest 
with  affluence,  to  support  this  Establishment,  for  pre- 
serving female  modesty,  so  essential  to  every  domestic 
virtue,  and  to  the  general  morals. 

Any  Lady  or  Gentleman  becoming  a Subscriber  of 
One  Guinea  or  more  per  annum,  will  have  a right  to 
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recommend  two  objects  for  every  Guinea  they  sub- 
scribe. The  Subscription  of  Ten  Guineas  at  one  time 
will  constitute  a Donor  or  Life  Subscriber,  and  will 
entitle  her  or  him  to  recommend  two  patients  every  year. 

Ladies  (Subscribers  or  otherwise)  are  respectfully 
informed,  that  Donations,  however  small,  or  appropriate 
Linen,  will  be  gratefully  received. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  are  received  by  the 
Treasurer,  Sir  i\NTHONY  Carlisle,  6,  Langham  Place; 
by  Mr.  Fores,  41,  Piccadilly;  and  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  T.  Beale,  10,  Chapel-street,  East,  May  Fair. 

Patronesses. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 

Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Argyll, 

Her  Grace  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Richmond, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Abingdon, 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Belfast, 

And  other  Ladies  of  Distinction  too  numerous  for  insertion. 

President  and  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  F.  R.  S. 

Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Westminster  Hospital. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  T.  Beale, 

Instructing  and  Consulting  Midwives. 

Mrs.  Beale, 

(Professional  Attendant  to  the  original  Patronesses). 

Mrs.  Delpini,  Mrs.  Donaldson,  Mrs.  Gamman, 
Mrs.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Venn, 


Attending  and  Practising  Midwives. 

Mrs.  Beale,  C.M.  10,  Chapel-street,  May-Fair. 

Mrs.  Brown,  105,  Broad-wall,  Blackfriars-road. 

Mrs.  Bright,  16,  George-street,  Portland  Chapel. 

Mrs.  Burton,  3,  Queen-street,  Grosvenor-square. 

Mrs.  Delpini,  C.M.  Great  Newport  street,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane. 

Mrs.  Donaldson,  C.M.  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Mrs.  Davis,  65,  Wynatt-street,  Northampton-square. 
Mrs.  Gamman,  C.M.  33,  East-street,  Mary-Ie-bone. 
Mrs.  Godsall,  13,  Buckingham-row,  Brewer’s-green, 
Westminster. 

Mrs.  Kelly,  93,  Devonshire-street,  Mary-le-bone. 

Mrs.  Morton,  4,  Artillery-place,  Brewer’s-green, 

W estminster. 

Mrs.  Merrington,  4,  New-street,  Brompton. 

Mrs.  Marsh,  10,  Upper  Rathbone-place. 

Mrs.  IliCHARDsoN,  52,  Holbom-hili. 

Mrs.  Venn,  C.M.  59,  Wells-street,  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Donors  and  Subscribers. 

The  Countess  of  Mountcharles, 

The  Countess  of  Harrowby, 

The  Lady  Augusta  Chichester, 

The  Lady  Agnes  Byng, 

The  Lady  Henry  Fitzroy, 

The  Lady  William  Gordon, 

With  other  Persons  of  Distinction  too  numerous  for  insertion. 

In  addition  to  the  Subscriptions  (which  will  be  duly 
published)  the  Treasurer  has  to  acknowledge  the  bene- 
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volent  Donation  of  a Box,  containing  every’  requisite 
article  for  the  use  of  a Patient  and  her  Infant  during  the 
month  of  her  confinement,  from  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Argyll,  and  a handsome  assortment  of  Childbed 
Linen  from  the  Lady  Lowe. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  Institution,  numerous 
meritorious  Women  have  been  attended  by  the  Female 
Mid  wives,  who  have  provided  them  with  Linen  (or  a 
gratuity  in  lieu  thereof),  and  simple  medicines,  such  as 
Castor  Oil,  &c. 

Those  Ladies  who  may  prefer  the  attendance  of 
respectable  females  are  informed,  that  they  may  be 
waited  on  at  an  hour’s  notice  (in  Town),  by  addressing 
a line  to  the  Consulting  Midwife,  No.  10,  Chapel-street, 
May-Fair ; or  if  in  the  Country,  a duly-qualified  Female 
Midwife  will  be  sent  to  reside  in  the  family  while 
wanted. 

The  President  being  assured  from  long-continued  and 
very  extensive  experience,  that  Calomel  and  other  mer- 
curial drugs  are  highly  injurious,  and  often  prove  fatal 
to  infants  ; he  advises  the  Midwives  of  this  Institution, 
to  resist  the  giving  of  those  unnecessary  poisons,  and 
also  to  avoid  giving  Opium  to  Infants  under  any  form. 


THE  END. 


F.  H.  Wall,  Fk'iiilor,  Riclimoiul. 
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